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INTRODUCTION.. 


| T HLE influence of example is 
univerfally allowed to be fu- 
perior to that of precept: the Lives 
of eminent men, therefore, have in 
__ all ages been confidered, as the moft 
_ effectual means of inftruction ; and 
they are certainly the moft pleafing. 
It is to be lamented, however, that 
the men whofe actions have been 
_ the moft faithfully, and the mot 
eloquently related, have often been 
the leaft proper for imitation ; or 
have been placed in circumftances : 


which oa ay 


“a 
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which feldom occur in the run of 
human affairs. Happily neither of 
thefe objections can lie againft this 
performance. The virtues and ta-  ~ 
lents of the earl of Chefterfield were 
equally confpicuous; his accom- 
plifhments were unrivalled ; and his 
fituations were, thofe which are of 
moft. importance to the welfare of 
thefe kingdoms. A Britifh fenator ; 
a foreign. envoy; a_ fecretary of | 
ftate;..a,lord lieutenant of Ireland; ae 


a private nobleman;.a fcholar; a 
- -manof tafte, anda man of fafhion, 


_ are charaéters: which, he filled, with 
equal eafe, propriety, and dignity. 
~ At once the man of genius, bufi- 
nef, and elegance; he truly deferved 
that. epithet, of which he was fo 

fond, and which he fo often repeats 
| in 


[ vit] 
in his Letters to his Son, the 0727275 
homo, or all-accomplifbed Chefterfield, 
Well therefore might the poet fay, - 


** O thou, whofe wifdom, folid yet refin’d, 
Whofe patriot-virtues and confummate {kill 
To touch the finer fprings that move the world, 
Join’d to whate’er the graces can beftow, 
And all Apollo’s animating fire, 
Give thee with pleafing dignity to thine 
At once the guardian, ornament, and joy: 
Of polifh’d life ;—permit the rural Mufe, 
O Chefterfield ! -to grace with thee her fong ; 
Ere to the fhades again fhe humbly flies, 
. ‘Indulge her fond ambition in thy train; 
(For every Mufe has in thy train a place) 

To mark thy various full-accomplith’d mind: 
‘To mark that f{pirit, which, with Britith fcorn, 
Rejects th’ allurements of corrupted power 3 
That elegant politenefs which excells 

Even in the judgment of prefumptuous France, 
The boafted manners of her fhining court ; 

That wit, the vivid energy of fenfe, 

Lhe truth of nature, which with Attic point, 
And kind well-tempered fatire, {moothly keen, 
Steals through the foul, and without pain correéts, 
Or, rifing thence, with yet a brighter flame, 
O let me hail thee on fome glorious day, 

When to the liftening fenate ardent crowd 

4 Britannia’s 


bir yea, 
Britannia’s fons to hear her pleaded caufe f. 
Then drefs’d by thee, more amiably fair, 
Truth the foft robe of mild perfuafion wears: 
Thou to affenting reafon giveft again 


Her own enlighten’d thoughts ; call’ from the. 


; » heart, 
Th’ obedient paffions on thy voice attend ; 
And e’en relu&tant party feels a while 
Thy gracious pow’r ! as through the varied maze 


Of Eloquence, now {mooth, now quick, now 
{trong, 


Profound.and clear, you. roll the copious flood.” 


THOMSON, 


He was indeed, what he attempt-. 
ed to form his fon,-and what this. 
work is intended to exemplify, in 
the Life and Writings of the father, 


_ the complete Man of the Worxp.. 
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Klis Lordfhin’s Birth, and bis Progrefi i 
Pei Letters and Politene/s. 3 


‘Chefterfield, was born on the twee a= 

ty-fecond day of September, in the. 
“year One thoufand fix hundred and nine 

 ty-five. His father, Philip the third earl 
of Chefterfield, was defcended by his mos.” 
ther from the family of Caernarvon; hence 


| ¢oheir to George marquis of Halifax, = 


| pHitre Dormer Stanwopg, earl of.’ pee 


the name Dormer? and his own mother, — Be 
lady Elizabeth Savil, was daughter and 


3 
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Several other~circumftances confpired 
to offer this young nobleman as fair a 
profpect as any perfon of his rank and 
fortune could defire; and he did not fail 


to improve them. His family had diftin-’ 
guifhed itfelf- in the caufe of king 


Charles J, it had been inftrumental in 
bringing about the Reftoration; and his 


- gtandfather had piste feveral pofts of 


Paik under king Charles il. but he had 
happily renounced all connexion with the 
court a confiderable time before the-Re- 


volution: the road to political eminence 


was therefore open. 


The broad licentioufnefs of an baie 


liers, and the fanctifed rudenefs of the 


puritans, had now both received fome — 


polifh. Manners began to be underftood,, 


A good tafte in letters was beginning to. ate 
dawn, Learning was the fafhion; and. 


the chief nobility encouraged it, equally 
by example and patronage. It was not 


yet difhonourable for a nobleman to be-a». 
{cholar. ‘ Young Stanhope was faon an- 
expert one ; and, if we may believe him-. 


felf, fomewhat of a pedant. 


“My firft prejudice,” fays he, * was. 


my claffical enthufiafm, which I poreived 


from the books I read, and the matters: 
who explained them to me. I was.con-. 
winced there had been no common fenfe or 
VOOR Sn a ‘at -. com 


eommon honefty in the world for thefe 
laft fifteen hundred years; but that they 
were totally extinguilhed with the ancient 
Greek and Roman sovernments, Homer 
and Virgil could have no faults, becaufe 
they were ancient; Milton and Taflo 
could have no merit, becaufe they were 
modern. .And I could almoft have faid 
_ with regard to the ancients, what Cicero, 
"very ablurdly and unbecomingly for # 
philofopher, fays with regard to Plato, Cum 
quo ervaremalim quam cum vali reéte fentire.’~ 

This was the fault of his age, The an- 
cients were then looked upon as the inva- 
riable ftandards of fine writing and juft 
thinking. Their very errors were idolized. 
But his ‘Jord thip” s mind was too liberal to 
be long fettered by fuch a prejudice. 


“© Whereas I have now difcovered,” 


continues he, (alluding to what he had 
formerly faid) ** that nature was the fame 
three thoufand years ago, as it is at pre- 


dent; that men were but men then as well 


as now; that modes and cuftoms vary 
often, but that human nature is always 
the fame. And I can no more fuppofe, 
that men were better, braver, or wifer, 


fifteen hundred or three thoufand years 


ago, than I can fuppofe that the animals 


and vegetables were better then, oe MeFi 


are no We 
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Tn another letter he is more particular 
on the fubje&t of pedantry; its effects 


‘upon his manners; and how he got free . 


from it. 


"* At nineteen,” fays he, ‘* I left the . 


univerfity of Cambridge, where I was an 
abfulute pedant: when I talked my beft, 
I quoted Horace; when | aimed at being 
facetious, I quoted Martial; and when I 


hhad a mind to be a fine centleman, I” 


- talked Ovid. 1 was convinced that none 
but the ancients had common fenfe; that 
the claffics contained every thing that was 
either neceflary, ufeful, or ornamental to 
men ;.and 1 was not without thoughts of 
wearing the foga virilis of the Romans, 
inflead of the vulgar and illiberal drefs of 
the moderns. 

** With thefe excellent notions, I went 
firft to the Hague, where, by the help of 
feveral letters of recommendation, | was 
{oon introduced into al] the bett companys; 


and where I very foon difcovered, that I 


was totally miftaken in almoft every one 
notion I had entertained, Fortunately, I 
had a ftrong defire to pleafe (the mixed 
refult of good nature, and a vanity by no 
means blameable) and was fenfible, that 
I had nothing but the defire. 1 therefore 
refolved, if poffible, to acquire the means 
too. I ftudied attentively and minutely 

ane the 


Rae re 
the drefs, the air, the manner, the addrefs, 
and the turn of converfation of all thofe 
whom I found to be the people indafhion, 
and moit generally allowed to pleale.: I 
imitated them as well as I could: if I 
heard that one man was reckoned remark-_ 
ably genteel, | carefully watched his drefs, 
motions, and attitudes, and formed my 
own upon them. When I heard of ano- 
ther, whofe converfation was agreeable and 
engaging, I liitened and attended to the 
turn of ir. I addrefied mytelf, though de 
tres mauvaife grace, to all the moft fathion- 
able fine ladies; confefled, and laughed 
with them at my own awkwardnefs and 
rawneis, recommending myfelf as an ob- 
ject for themrto try their fkill in forming, 

** By thefe means, and with a paffionate 
defire of pleafing every bedy, | came by “ 
degrees to pleafe fome ; and, I can affure #3 
you, [his fom] that what little figure I 7 
have made in the world, has been much 
more awing to that paffienate defire | 
had of pleafing univerfally, than to any 


Intrinfic merit, or found knowledge f He 
might ever have been matter of. My paf- Jus 
- fion {for pleaing was fo {trong (and | aNEE | ly ageiaE 
very glad it was fo) that I own to YOU ce ere 


fairly, -l withed to make every woman! — ee 
_. faw, in love with me, and every nu fs a Ets 
- met with, admire me. Wichout this ‘Pate ooo 


Hen: 
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fion for the objedt, I fhould never have 
been fo attentive to the means; and I own 
I cannot conceive how it is poffible for 
any man of good-nature and good fenfe 
to be without this paffion. Does not 
good-nature incline us to pleafe all thofe 
we converfe with, of whatever rank or {ta- 
ftation they may be? And does not good 
fenfe, and common obfervation, fhow of 
what infinite ufe it is to pleafe? ‘Oh! 
‘but one may pleafe by the good qualities 
of the heart, and the knowledge of the. 
head, without that fafhionable air, addrefs, — ~ 
and manner, which is mere tinfel.’ I 
deny it. A man may be efteemed and 
_ refpected, but I defy him to pleafe with- 
‘out them.” - tay 
- In athird letter, he gives a ftill more 
_minute account of his literary aukward- 
nefs: and, what will hardly be credited by 
thofe who have feen him only in his riper 
years, of his fheepifh bafhfulnefs ; which 
he illuftrates by an entertaining anecdote. 
- After having told his fon, that though 
good fenfe can only give him the outlines 
of good breeding, obfervation and ulage — ~ 
mult give him the delicate touches, and 


~ "the fine colouring, he proceeds thus : 


—‘ I remember,” fays he, in his eafy fa- 
 miliar way, “ that when, with all the 
~~ awkwardnedfs and ruft of Cambridge about 

: a » : me, 
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mea little courage. 
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ame, 1 was fitft introduced into good com- 


pany, I was frightened out of my wits. 
I was determined to be, what I thought, 
civils ] made fine low bows, and placed 
‘myfelf below every body; but when I 
was {poken to, or attempted to fpeak my- 
felf, obfupui, feteruntque come, ct vor 
faucibus bafit.. If 1 faw people whifper, I 
was fute it was at me; and I thought 


myfelf the fole object, of either the ridi-. 


cule or'the cenfure of the whole company: 


-who, God knows, did not trouble their 
heads about me. | 


_ ** In this way I fuffered, for fome time, 
like a criminal at the bar; and fhould 


‘certainly have renounced all polite com- 


pany for ever, if I had not been fo con- 


: vinced of the abfolute neceflity of forming 


my manners upon thofe of the beft com- 


panies, that I determined to perfevere, 


and fuffer any thing, or every thing, ra- 
ther than not compafs that point. Infen- 
fibly it grew eafier to me; ‘and I began 
not to bow fo ridiculoufly low, and to 


anfwer queftions without great hefication © 
or ftammering: if, now and then, fome 
charitable people, feeing my embarraff- 


ment, and being defeuvré themfelves, came 
and fpoke to me, I confidered them as 
angels fent to comfort me; and that give 


i) a 
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** T got more foon afterwards, and was 
intrepid enough to go up toa fine woman, 
and tell her that | thought it a warm 
day ; fhe anfwered me, very civilly, that 
fhe thought fo too; upon which the con- 
verfation ceafed, on my part, for fome 
time, till fhe, good-naturedly refuming it, 
fpoke to me thus: ‘I fee your embarraff- 
ment, and I am fure that the few words 
you faid to-me, coft you a great deal; 
but do not be difcouraged for that reafon, 
and avoid good company. We fee that 


you defire to pleafe, and that is the main — 


point; you want only the manner, and 
you think that you want it ftill more than 
you do. You muft go through your no- 
viciate before you can profefs good-breed- 
ing; and if you will be my Novice, I 


will prefent you to my acquaintance as 


fuch.’ 

*¢ You will eafily imagine how much 
this {peech pleafed me, and how awkward- 
_ Jy Lanfwered it; I hemm/’d once or twice 
_ (for it gave me a bur in my throat) before 
J could tell-her, that 1 was very muca 
obliged to her; thar it was true, that I 


. had a great deal of reafon to diftruft my 


own behaviour, not being ufed to fine 
company ; and that I fhould be proud of 


being her Novice, and receiving her in- © 


ftructions.. As foon as I had fumbled out 
eae this 
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this anfwer, fhe called up three or four | 
people to her, and faid, Scavez vous, &c. 
(for fhe was a foreigner, and I was a- 
broad). * Do you know that I have’ under- 
taken this young man, and he mutt: be 
encouraged '—You will affift me in po- 

_Tifhing him.—<As for me, I believe | have. 
made a conqueft of him; for he. juft now 
ventured to tell me, though tremblingly, 
that it is warm, He muft neceffarily have. 
a paflion for fomebody ; and if he does not 
think me worthy of it, we will find -him 
another. But happen what may, my No- 
vice, do not dilgrace yourfelf by frequent- 
ing opera girls and aétreffes; who will 
{pare you the expence of fentiment and 
. politenefs, but will coft you more in every 
other refpect. I repeat it, my friend, if 
you herd with fuch creatures, you will 
be undone. They will deftroy. both 
your fortune and your health, corrupt 
your manners, and prevent you from ever 
acquiring the flile of good company.” . _ 

** The company laughed at this leture, _ 
and I was {tunned with it. Idid not know 
whether fhe was ferious or in jeft... By, 
turns I was pleafed, afhamed, encouraged, 
and dejeéted. But when I found, after. 
wards, that both fhe, and thofe to whom 

‘fhe had prefented me, countenanced and. 
protected me in company, I gradual'y gor 
. b 5 ceembre sey 
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“more affurance, and began not td be 
afhamed of endeavouring te be divi 71 
copied the beft matters, at firtt fervilely, 
afterwards more freely, and at laft, I join- 
ed habit and invention.’ 

This defire of pleafing, mingled with a 
certain thare of vanity, to which he pro- 


feffes himfelf a friend, foon procured him, 


as he himfelf info tine us, a confiderable 
eminence in the polite world. His own 
words only can do juftice to his fen- 
timents. 

«© Vanity, or to call it by a gentler 
name, the defire of admiration and ap- 

plaufe, is, pawl fays he, ‘* the mott 
univerfal principle of human aétions; I 
do not fay that it is the beft; and I will 
own, that it is fometimes the caufe of 
both foolifh and criminal effets. But it 
is fo much oftener the principle of right 


_. things, that, though they ought to have 
i Bauer yet, confidering hommen nature, . 


that principle is to be. “encouraged and 
cherifhed, in confideration of its effects, 
Where that defire is wanting, we are apt 
to be indifferent, liftlefs, indolent, and 
inert ; we do not exert our powers; and 


_ ‘We appear to be as much below ourfelves, 


as the vaineft man living can defire to 


A ‘appear above what he really i 1S, 


ce AS 


; [ im J : 

«© As I -have made you my (his fon) 
confeffor, and do noc fcruple to confefs 
even my weakneffes to you, I will fairly - 
own, that I had that vanity, that weak-— 
nefs, if it be one, to a prodigious degree ; 
and, what is more, I confefs ic without 
repentance; nay, I am glad I had it; 
fince, if I have had the good fortune to 

* pleafe in the world, it is to that powerful 
and active principle that I owe it. 

«¢ | began the world, not with a bare 
defire, but with an infatiable thirft, a rage 
of popularity, applaufe, and admiration. 
If this made me do fome filly things, 
on one hand, it made me, on the other 

_ hand, do almoft ail the right things that. 
I did: it made me attentive and civil to 
the women I difliked, and to the men 


pleafe them ; 


tas oN a 
love. And moreover I willownto you, — . 
under the fecrecy of confeffion, that my 
“vanity has very often made me take great 
_ Pains go make many a woman in Jove 
- with me, if I could, for whofe perfon 
_ IT would not have given a pinch of fnuf, 
_ In. company with men, I always 
-.-* endeavoured to out-fhine, or, ‘at leatt, if 
_ ,poffible, to equal the moft fhining’ man 
in it, This defire elicited whatever 
powers I had to gratify it; and where I 
could not perhaps fhine in the firft, en- 
abled me, at leaft, to fhine in a fecond or _ 
third f{phere. By thefe means I foon 
grew in fafhion ; and when a man is once 
“in fafhion, all he does is right, 
rane ‘* It was infinite pleafure to me, to 
find my. own fafhion and popularity. 
1 was fent for to all parties of pleafure, 
both. of men and women; where, in 
fome meafure, I gave the ton, ‘This 
_ gave me the reputation of having had 
-. fome women of condition ; and that repu- 
_. tation, whetlier true or falle, really got 
me. others. With the men I was a 
- Proteus, and affumed every fhape, in 
order to pleafe them all: among the gay, 
I was the gayeft, among the grave, the 
 graveft ;-and [ never omitted the leaft 
attentions of good-breeding, cr the leaft 
' offices of friendfhip, that could either 
COR Ro ea pleafe, 


pleafe, or attach them to me;—and, ace’ At 
cordingly, I was foon connected with con 
all the men wf any fafhion or figure in © 
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Cut Ay Ra EL. way 
His Lorafbip’s Rife in Parliament. +He 
~ as made one of the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber—Succeeds to the Peerége—Is- 
made Captain of the Yeomen of ‘the 
Guard—Is fworn of the Privy Council— 
Is fent Ambaffador to the Hague—TIs 
chojen a Knight of the Garter—Is aps 
pointed Lord Steward of the Houfbold—~ 
And refigns. . data 


FINHUS accomplithed,® as a gentle. 
man anda {cholar, his lordfhip’snexe 
ambition was, to figure as a ftatefnan igs 
and an orator; and he fucceeded in both, (9° 
The fame. attention to pleafing, which 
diftinguifhed him in. the polite world, oe 
made him eminent in the politica, A © 
defire of fhining made him fhine. sr epigper ee oderie 
. He was elected a member for the  — - ap 
borough of St. Germain, in the firth = | 
pariament. of George I. and, he tell saiig 2: 
himfelf, that he fpoke in parliament the = 
fart month he Was in it, and’a month” «°° 
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before he was of-age. The fpeech, he — 
obferves, was but indifferent, as to the 
matter, but pafied tolerablyy in favour of 
ae the’ fpirit with which he w#tered it, and | 
- the words in which it was dreffed. +3 
There his lordfhip’s fort lay: language 
and addrefs were always at his command 3 
and experience proves that-he was not 
| wrong in laying fo much ftrefs on them. 
* - -Hiis fentiments never changed on this 
2 fubje Se Mle aa cb | 
_ © Think,” fays he to his for, * night 
and day, of the turn,. the purity, the 
correétnefs, the perfpicuity, and the ele- 
gancy, of whatever you {peak or write: 
take my word for it, your labour will © 
not be in vain, but greatly rewarded by _ 
the harveft of praife and fuccefs which it - 
. + will bring you. Delicacy of turn, and 
 elegancy of ftyle, are ornaments as ne- 
ceflary to common fenfe, as attentions, ~ 
addrefs, and fafhionable manners, are to 
commion civility.; both may fubfift with- 
out them, but then, without being of 
the leaft ufe to the owner. The figure 
of a man is ¢xaétly the fame, in dirty — 
rags, or in the fineft and beft-chofen — 
clothes ;. but in which of the two he 1s 
the moft likely to pleafe, and to be — 
received in good company, I leave to_ | 


~ you to determine. ge 


. 
. 
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_ * *The Houle of Commons,” adds he, 
“is the theatre where you muft make 
your fortune and figure in the world, 
you mutt refolve to be an actor, and not 
a perfona muta, which is juft equivalent 
_-' to a candle-fnuffer upon other theatres. 
Whoever does not fhine there is obfeure, « 
infignificant, and contemptible; and you 
cannot conceive how eafy it is, for a man 
of half your fenfe and knowledge, to 
fhine there if he pleafes: The receipt to 
- make a fpeaker, and an applauded ples: 
too, is fhort-and eafy. Take of common ~ Ne 
Jenfe quantum fufficit, add a little applica- 2 
tion to the rules and orders‘of the houfe, = 
throw obvious thoughts in a new light, _ Peeps 
.. and make up the whole with a large 


“quantity of purity, correétnefS, and leet fe 
gancy of ftyle. Take it for sranted, thap wr. 

. by far the greateft part of mankind do ae Hy 
* neither analyfe nor fearch to the bottom pee CHE, 
they are incapable of penetrating deeper oe 
than the furface. All-have fenfes to be 8 aie 
_ gratified, very few ‘have reafon to be - ee ee 


ty 
v 


applied to. Graceful utterance and action 
pleafes their eyes, elegant dition tickles 

their ears; but ftrong realon. Wield be 

‘thrown away upon them. r og 

| “* T am not only perfudded by theory, = 

qqgbut convinced -by my experience, thar _ ieee. 

 (fappofing a certain degree of con oe 


‘ - ~ a 
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_fenf-) what is called a good fpeaker, is. - 
‘as much a mechanic, as a. good fhoe- 
maker; and that the two” trades are 
equally to, be learned by the fame degree 
of application. . Therefore, for God’s 
of _your thoughts ; never lofe fight of it. 
_ Attend minutely to your ftyle, whatever 
language you {peak or write in; feek for 
~~ the beft words, and think. of the beft 
~ turns. Whenever you doubt of the pro- 
_priety or elegancy of any word, fearch 
the diGtionary, or fome good author tor 
it, or inquire of fomebody, who is mafter 
of ‘that language; and in a little time, 
propriety and elegance of diction will be- 
-. come fo habitual to you, that they will 
~ colt you no more trouble, | Sie 
.. “ As] have laid this down to be mecha- 
nical, and attainable by whoever will take 
the neceffary pains, there will be no 
great vanity in my faying, that I faw the 
- importance of the object fo early, and at- 
tended to it fo young, that it would now 
coft me more trouble to fpeak or write - 
ungrammatically, vulgarly, and inele- 
‘igantly, than ever it did to avoid doing 
{o. Lhe late Lord Bolingbroke, withour 
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the lealt trouble, talked all day. long, 
full as elegantly as he wrote: Why? Not 
by a peculiar gift from heaven ; but, as” 
ra ‘ | he 
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he has often told me himfelf, by an early 
and conftant attention to his ftyle. The 
prefent» Solicitor-general, Murray, [now 
Lord Mansfield] has lefs law than many 
Jawyers, but has more practice than any ;_ 
merely upon account of his eloquence, 


Of which he has a never-failing ftream. 


“¢ J remember, fo long ago as whén 


Twas at Cambridge, whenever I read 


pieces of eloquence (and indeed thev were 
my chief ftudy) whether ancient or 


modern, I ufed to write down the fhining 


pafflages, and then tranflate them, as well | 
and as elegantly as ever | could; if Latin 

or French, into Englith ; if & ngiifh, into 
French, This, which 4 practifed for fome 
years, not only improved and formed my 
{tyle, but imprinted in. my mind and 
memory the belt thoughts of the bet 
authors, Lhe trouble was little, but the 
advantage, I have experienced, was great, 
While you are abroad, you can neither 
have time nor opportunity to read pieces 
of Engiifh, or Parliamentary eloquence, 
as | hope you will carefully do when you 
return ; but, in the mean time, whenever 
pieces of #rench eloquence come in your 


way, fuch as the fpeeches of perfons re- 


ceived into the Academy, orai/ons funé- 


bres, reprefentations of the feveral Par- 


dianients to the King, &¢. read them.in 


that. 


@ 
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that view, in that fpirit; obferve the 
harmony, the turn and elegancy, of the 
ftyle ; examine in what you think it . 
might have been better; and confider in - 


what, had you written it your(felf,; -you 


aight have done worfe. Compare the 
different manners of expreffing the fame 
thoughts, in different authors; and ob- 
ferve how differently the fame things 


appear in. different dreffes. Vulgar, 


coarfe, and ill-chofen words, will deform 
and degrade the beft thoughts, as much 


"as rags and dirt will the beft figure. 


- 


to es mankind, feldom does; but 


*« T refolved within myfelf,” continues 


che, ‘* that I would in all events be a 


fpeaker in Parliament, and a good one 
too, if I could. I confequently never loft 
fight of that object, and never neglected 
any of the means that I thought led to it. 
I fucceeded to a certain degree ; and, 

I affure you, with great eafe, and without | 


hi fuperior talents.”’ 


The obfervations that follow are worthy 
of Rochefoucaulc. ss 
~ Young people are very apt to over- 


rate both men and things, from not being - 


enough acquamted with them. -In pro- 
portion as you come to know them 
better, you will value them lefs. You 
will find that reafon, which always ought 


that 


Se” 
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that paflions and weaknefles commonly © 


ufurp its feat, and rule in its ftead. You 
will find, that the ableft have their weak 
fides too; and are only comparatively 
able; with regard to the? ftill weaker 
herd: having fewer weakneffes them- 
felves, they are able to avail themfelves 


of the innumerable ones of the generality 
of mankind: being more mafters of ‘ 


themfelves, they become more eafily 
mafters of others. They addrefs them- 


felves.to their weakneffes, their fenfes, 


their paffions, never to their reafon, 
and confequently feldom fail of fuccefs. 

* To govern mankind, one muft not 
‘over-rate them; and to pleafe an au- 


dience, as a fpeaker, one muft not overs. 


value it. | 

© When I firft came into the Houfe 
of Commons, I refpected that affembly 
asa venerable one; and felt a certain 
awe upon me: but, upon better ac- 
quaintance, that awe foon vanifhed ; and 
1 difcovered, that, of the five hundred 


and fixty, not above thirty could under- . 


ftand reafon, and that all the reft were 
peuple: that thofe thirty-only required 


plain common fenfe, dreffed up in good 


language ; and that all the others only 
required flowing and harmonious periods, 


whether they conveyed any meaning or 
ee noes 


ip Sia 
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hot ; having ears to hear, but not fenfe 
enough to judge.” His lordfhip has 
not furely here over-rated the Houle of 
Commons. | 
_ * Thefe confiderations,” obferves he, 
“© made me fpeak with little concern the 
 firft time, with lefs the fecond, and with 
none at all the third. I gave myfelf no 
farther trouble about any thing; except 
my ¢élocution and my jflyle; prefuming, 

without much vanity, that 1 had common’ 

fenfe fufficient.not to talk nonfenfe.” 

He was elected a member for Lef- 
withiel, in the parliament fummoned in 
‘the year one thoufand feven hundred and’ 
twenty-one ; which borough he conti- 
nued to reprefent till he fucceeded to the 
peerage, in January one thouland feven 
hundred and twenty-fix. | Before this. 
“oR time, he was captain of the yeomen of 
the guard, and one of the lords of the 
. -bedchamber to his late majefty George II. 
then prince of Wales; and, when that 
‘prince afcended the throne, in the year 
one thoufand ifeven hundred and twenty- 
deven, he was not only continued in his 
employments, but admitted into the privy 
council, | 
_ Soon after the acceflion.of George IT. 
_ (fome changes. having taken place in the 

--miniftry) the earl of Chefterfield was 
“itay | appointed 
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appointed ambaffador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the States General ; 
and, on the twenty-third day of April, 

..in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and twenty-eight, he fet out for the 
Hiague, where he diftinguithed himfelf 
by the ability and integrity of his condu@; 
by the elegance. and politenefs of his 
addrefs ; by the gaiety and {prightlinefs 

of his converfation ; and by living with 
a {tate and magnificence that did honour 
to his country. MAORI LCE sah Hat 

Fis Lordthip continued at the Hague 
ti'l the beginning of the year one thoufand 
feven hundred and thirty ; when, return- 
ing to England, he was chofen a knight. 
Of the garter, at a chapter of that mot. 
noble order held at Se James’s, on the 
eghteenth of May, in the fame Vogts) 
and, on the eighteenth of June following, 
he was inftalled at Windfor, along with 
the late duke of Cumberland and-the _ 
eat] of Burlington; the Sovereion and 
his royal highnefS the prince of Wales. 
honouring the folemnity with their pre. 
fence. He was appointed Lord high 
Steward of his majefly’s houfhold the day 
after; and, ina fhort time, he returned. 
on his embaffy to the Hague. ed 
. But public. meafures were now. con-- 
‘ducted fo iniquitoufly at home, and fo _ 
ys ae Tittle byt 
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fittle encouragement was given to act with 


fpirit abroad, that. his lordthip was 


 athamed of being employed by fuch a 


miniftry: he therefore returned to Eng- 
land in the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and thirty-two; and, feeing no 


appearance of things crowing better, he 


refigned his place ot Lord Steward of the 
Houthold, in April one thoufand feven 
hundred and thirty-three, and renounced 
all conneétions with the court. — 


i CHAP. If. 

His Lordfbip’s patriotic Conduit after bis 
Refignation, and bis moft remarkable 

“Speeches from the Year One 7 houfand 
Seven Hundred and Thirty-three, 19 the 
Year One Thoufand Seven Hundred and 


Forty-five. | 
“ELIE earl of Chefterfield’s political 
character, and in a great meafure 

his capacity, only now began to be known, - 
He had hitherto fupported the meafures 


of the court, without perhaps fufficiently 


confidering how far they were equitable; 


“But henceforth he aéted the part of an’ 


intelligent, upright, and independent ci. 
tizen of a free kingdom: fwayed only by’ 
| . | the 
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the dictates of his head, and the impulfe 
of his heart; he was always ready to 
efpoufe, good: meafures, and oppofe bad 
Ones, or what to him appeared fuch, un- 
jeduced by party, and unawed by power. 
in fupport of this charater, it will be 
_ proper to take a view of his lordfhip’s 
political conduct, which happily forms 
his moft eloquent panegyric. Immediately 
after his refignation, he difplayed himéelf, 
as an Orator and a patriot, in a fpirited 
fpeech again{t mifapplying the produce of 
_ the finking fund’; and, as he faw the 
influence of the crown increafing, he 
_ formally affociated himfelf with the oppo- 
fition, making. every poffible attempt to 
ftem the tide of corruption, and preferve 
the liberties of the fubject. 


In February one thoufand feven hun-_ 


dred and thirty-four, the duke of Marl- 
borough prefented a bill to the Houfe of 
‘Lords, “* for the better fecuring the con- 
- ftitutions by preventing the officers of 
- the army from being deprived of their 
commiffions otherwife than by the judg. 
ment of a court martial, or by addrefs of 
either Houfe-of Parliament.” : ! 


» This, bill, was oecafioned by feveral 
officers of character having been deprived. 
_ of their commiffions, without any better 


reafon being affigned for fo doing, than 
FSi ; i the 
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the will of the prince, or eA his minion. 
_ After it had been read once, and a motion 
~ had been made for a fecond teading, no 
lord ftood up to fpeak either for or avainft 
the bill ; but fome called for the qu ieftion: 
and, when. the queftion was juft going to 
‘be put, the earl of Chefterfield rofe, and 
faid, ‘“* My Lords, as there feems to be 
fome of your lordfhips againft the fecond | 
_reading of this bill, I’am furprized to 
hear the queftion fo much infifted on, 


before any lord who is againft afecond _. 


reading has given a fingle reafon for his - 
being fo. 

‘* If any motion is made, or bill pre- 
fented to this Houfe, were it an affair of 
no confequence, yet it is a refpect due to © 
the noble lord who makes the motion, or 
prefents the bill, not to put a negative 
upon it without giving fome reafons for. 
fo doing’; but, in the prefent cafe, it 
“cannot be pretended that the bill pre- 
fented is not an affair of confequence: it 
is, in my Opinion, not only a good but 
a neceffary bill; and the noble duke has 
given fo {trong reafons for paffing it, thae 
r hope your Tordhhips will not fo much 
as endeavour to puta negative upon It, 
without firft giving fome’ fort of .reafon 
for what ‘anak are about to an 


Lord . ? 
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Lord Hervey now rofe up and {poke 
againft the bill. He was feconded by 
_ the duke of Newcaftle, and a warm de- 
_bate-enfued. The earl of Chefterfield 
{poke thus: _ | | : 
** It has been faid that this bill is a’ 
direct attack upon the pretogative, and 
that it is defigned for deftroying, or at 
leaft diminifhing, the power of the crown; 
but, my lords, if what is propofed in 
this bill be duly confidered, it will ap- 
pear to be neither an attack upon the 
_ prerogative, nor fo much as a diminution 
of the power of the crown. There js 
no power to be taken from the crown, 
but that power which the crown ought ) 
never to make ufe of. It is certain that a. 
the crown ought never to take an officer’s' 
commiflion from him, but for fome very’ 
fufficient reafon, and upon a full proof 
of the facts alledsed againft him: and 
therefore all that is propofed by this bill, 
is only a method by which the crown’ 
may get fuch an information, a8 to the 
facts alledged, as may be depended’ on; 
by which the crown may be fecured 
again{t impofitions, and the officers 
again{t private mifreprefentations and’ 
falfe accufations. It is' meant, my lords, 
to prevent the king’s being led into the _ 
doing a piece of the higheft HOT COE es 
The ke ae as a faiths 8 
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a.faithful foldier, and to prevent a good 
and brave officer from being whifpered 
out of his commiffion, and reduced to a 
ftarving condition for no crime ; perhaps 
for a piece of behaviour for which he 
ought to be highly rewarded. Can this, 
my lords, be called an invafion of the 
rights of the crown? Is it not plainly 
grounded upon that fundamental maxim 
of our conftitution, which fays, That a 
king of England fhall have it in his 
power to-do as much good as he pleafes, 
but fhall not have it in his power to do 
wrong ? : 

‘* The objection as to general officers — 
is likewife, my lords, founded upon a 
miftake ; for, if. the noble lords had 
attended to the firft reading of the bill, 
they, muft have known, that with refpect 
to general officers, the power of the 
crown is to remain as before. The regu- 
lation propofed is to extend no higher 
than colonels of regiments; and furely 
the. continuing of the moft defigning, 
and the moft daring men, in the com- 
mand of a regiment for two or three 
months, after a difcovery of his wicked 
defigns, could be of no dangerous con- 
fequence; even though the continuing 
him for that time were by this bill to be 
made neceffary. But that is not the 
cafe ; 
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cafe; which leads me to confider another 
miftake, from which an argument hath 
been drawn, and much inlifted on by 
fome of the noble lords who {poke 
againit the bill. 500 eo 
. “* The Pretender, my lords, I find is 
to be lugged into this queftion, as he 
has been into fome others, in which he 
had very little todo; and the danger 
the nation lies expofed to from him, is 
made an argument for our not taking 
that care of our liberties and contftitution 
which we ought. But the lords who 
make ufe of this argument feem not to 
take notice, that the king is ftill to retain 
the power of fufpending and putting 
under an arreft any Officer, or number of 
officers, he pleafes, and at whatever timéy 
or timesyhe fhall think proper; if thee — 
Jeaft difcovery therefore fhould be made, * 
that any officetaor officers were drawn 
into a plog in favour of the Pretender, or 
any othemplot againft his majefty’s perfon | 
and govérnment, could not his majefty 
immediately fufpendall fuch officers from 
their commands? Could not he imme-_ 
diately lay them all under arreft? nay, - 
could not he immedia:ely throw them all 
into a common prifon, or at leaft into the 
hands of a meflenger, and detain them 
there, till it fhould be found convenient ie 
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to bring them: to a trial before a court 
martial, or otherwife ; or, ‘at leaft, till 


houfe for breaking fuch of them, againft 
whom | a legal “proof: could not be ob- 
tained ?---Is it to be doubted that either 


this houfe: or the other, or indeed‘ both, — 


would refufe to addrefs his majefty upon 
fuch an occafion ?---And: would not this 
as effectually difappoint’ all their plots 


and contrivances, as if his majefty)had — 


immediately broke every one of tHofe 


officers who were at firft prefented to hirh ’ 


as concerned in that plot ? 


“the parliament fhould be called, in order 
to have an addrefs from this or the other 


‘¢ This bill, it has likewife been faid, 


would deftroy the influence his miajefty 


-, ought always to have in the army, and 
annihilate the dependance the officers 
ought always to have upon the crown ; 
but that, my lords, feems another mif- 
take, or at leaft an overfight: for, not- 
withftanding any provifion im the bill, 
the power of naming and preferring the 
officers. is to remain abfolute in ‘the 
crown; and befides, there will be many 
other ways left, by which the crown may 
fecure the refpecét and dependance of all 
the officers in the army. So that there is 
nothing in this bill, that can poffibly 
diminifh that juft and due influence dine 
| the 
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the crown ought to have in the army. 
The ‘hopes of “preferment alone are fufii-, 
cient for influencing every officer to. do; 
his: duty, and to thew that refpect which. : 
is. owed, both to the crown and to his 
fuperior officers. They may not indeed 
be fufficient for influencing an officer to 
act contrary. to his duty, both as to his 
king and country, by obeying the private 
comimands ofa wicked minifter: but 
this, my lords, and this only, is what is 


’ by this bill propofed to be guarded againtt. 


All intended is, That no minifter of {tate 


fhall hereafter have it in his power to tell. 


an officer of the army, in a cafe that 
perhaps, no way regards, military difci- 
pline, ** Sir! you thall do fo and fo,--- 
or ftarve |” 

In fhort, my lords, the Deautat ion 
intended by the bill is what has been. 
thought neceffary in all free countries ; 
in this I.think it abfolutely necefiary for 
the prefervation of our,coaftitution : Ican 
fee no objection that can be made to it; 
and therefore I fhall- ftill ih for a fecond. 
reading.” 

But all his lordfhip’s eloquence was 
in vain: the queftion was carried in the 

negative. 

The earl of Chefterfeld’s next remark. 


able {peech was on his majefty’s meflage 
| C 
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to the Houfe of Lords, (March twenty- 


eight of the fame year, one thoufand feven 


hundred and thirty-four) for ** a power to 
‘augment his forces, if neceffary, during 
the want of a parliament.” After enlarg- 


ing on the firuation of foreign powers, 


his lordfhip proceeded thus: 

** The dictatorical power was, my 
Jords, a part of the Roman conftitution, 
even from the very beginning of their 
republic: but, while they preferved their 
virtue, while they preferved their liberty, 
this power was never granted but upon 
the moft important, the moft urgent 
occafions ; and was never granted for a 
longer term than fix months. When the 
virtue and public fpirit of that once brave 
. people began to decay, this power indeed 
was often granted upon trifling occafions, 
It then began to be granted for a long 
term, and was foon after granted for life. 

- With this laft grant, they gave away the 
—libert’es of their country for ever: the 
_ dictator might die, but the power was 
handed down immediately to another ; 
the tyranny became perpetual. The 
power now afked for is, in fome meafure, 


@ diGtatorial power: it has but of late’ 
years crept into our. conftitution ; it was’ 


never yet granted but on the moft urgent 
occafions: but if once we begin to grant 
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it for a time indefinite, and on fuch fup- 
pofitions as may-bes, I can eafily forefee 
what it will be---Ic will at laft, nay it 
will foon, be either granted or taken for 
life; and then, adieu for ever to the 
liberties of Great Britain ! 

“¢ T will allow, that, by our conftitu- 


tion, our kings have always-had, during 


the interval of parliament, a fort of dicta- 
torial power ; a power to take care that 
the commonwealth may be no ways in- 
jured: and, therefore, in cafe of any 
fudden and unexpected danger, the king 
may raife forces, or may fit out a fleet, 
for preventing that danger ; and, where 
the danger is real, it is certain the king 
never did, nor ever will want money, as 
long as there is any in the nation. For 
upon fuch an occafion, no man will refufe 
to lend his money to the government ; 
and the parliament will certainly approve 
of what has been. done, and provide for 
the repayment of what has been borrowed, 
providing it be made appear.to them that 
there was a neceflity for putting the 
nation to that expence. But the afking ~ 


for fuch a power before-hand, looks.asif = 
fomething were intended that couldnot 


well be approved of :---it looks as if the 
nation were. to be put to an additional. 
expence without any apparent reafon for _ 
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fo doing s and as if this anticipated credit 
were alked from parliament in order to 
encourage people to lend their money to 
“the public, though they fee no neceffity 
for fuch public expence, No man will 
— -refufe to Jet an infant of a good eftate 
have whatever money may be neceffary 
for his fubfiftence: for this he has little 
occafion for any letter of credit from his 
guardians; but if his cuardians fhould 
be fuch fools, or rather fuch unfaithful © 
guardians, as to give him an unlimitted 
Jetter of credit, for borrowing whatever 
he himfelf might think neceflary for his 
fubGiitence, it would certainly tend to ~ 
4... throw him: into extravagance, and might 
in 38%. make him a prey. for. ufurers and ex- — 
- ““Mtortioners. 2 aj | 
-..* Tam very well convinced, my lords, 
that the fafety of the people will not be 
any way better fecured by the refolution 
now propofed; but Iam very far from 
thinking, that the power of the crown 
will be no .way enlaweed. If it were 
, feally thought fo, I am fenfible: no mi- 
nifter would ever. give himfelf the trouble 
of perfuading the king: to fend fuch a 
Meflage to: parliament. . But fuppofe I 
‘Were convinced,’ that no additional power 
is, by this propofition to be granted. to 
the king, that. very confideration cas 
‘t : with 
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with me be a moft prevailing argument 
for being againft it; for, ic muft be al- 
lowed, that what is now propofed is 
fonféthing very extraordinary, and con- 
trary to all thofe forms and methods of 
proceeding in parliament, which long ex- 
perience has taught us to be neceflary for 
the prefervation of our liberties. Why 
then fhould we make fo great an encroach- 
ment upon our conftitution, if neither 
the fafety of the people, nor the fecurity 
of the crown, be thereby any way im- 
proved? This reafon, I fay, my lords, if 
there were none other, would prevail with 
me to be again{t agreeing to the propo- > 
fition now before us: but as I think it of 
the moft dangerous confequence to that 
liberties of the people ; as I think that 
power is thereby granted to the crown, 
which ought never to be’granted’ but in 
cafes of the utmoft, the: mot imminent 
danger, I fhall therefore molt heartily give 
my negative to Me naa. i 

In the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and thirty-feven, when an indirect 
attempt was made upon the liberty of the 
prefs, by ‘a bill to limit the number of 
play houfes; and to fubj-€ all dramatic 
writers to the jurifdiction of the -lord 
chamberlain, by obliging them ‘tol take 
out a licence for every production before 
| C5 SA 
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it can appear on the ftage’’, Lord Chefter- 
field diftinguifhed himfelf by an excellent 
fpeech, that will for ever endear his name 
to all the friends of genius, and all the 
lovers of liberty. 

** Our flage,” faid he, ‘* ought cer- 
tainly, my lords, to be kept within due 
bounds but for this purpofe, our laws as 
they ftand at prefent are fufficient. If our 
{tace-players at any time exceed thofe 
bounds, they ought to be profecuted ; 
they may be punifhed. We have prece- 
dents, we have examples of perfons being 
punifhed for things lefs criminal, than fome 
pieces Jately reprefented: a new law muft 
therefore be unneceffary ; and, in the pre- 

a cafe, it cannot be unneceflary without 
“being dangerous. Every unnecefiary re- 
 Mtraint is a. fetter upon the legs, is a 
fhackle upon the hands of liberty: and 

One Of the greateft bleffings we enjoy ; one 
of the greateft bleffings, my lords, which 
a people can enjoy, Sporty: But every 
-good in this Jife has ifs allay ofevil: li- 
ccentioufnels is the allay of liberty. It is 
an ebullition, an excrefcence; it is a fpeck 
upon the eye of the political body, which 

. I dare never touch but with a gentle—with 

a trembling hand, Icft I injure the body ; 

|» Jett I deftroy the eye upon which it is apt, 


tO appear. 
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_  Té the flage becomes at any time Ii- 
centious; if a play appears to be a lidel 
upon the government, or apon any par- 
icular man, the kine’s courts are Open ; 
the Jaw is fulfcient to punith the offender: 
—-and, io this cafe, the perfon injured 
has a fingular advantage. He can be un- 
der no difficulty to prove who is the pub- 
lifher: the players themfelves are the 
pubiifhers ; and there can be no want of 
evidence to convict them. | 

* But, my lords, fuppofe it true, that 
the laws now in being are not fufficient for 
Putting a check to, or preventing the li- 
centiouinels of the ftage; fuppofe it ab- 
folutely neceflary fome new law fhquld be 
made for that purpofe: yet ir muf be. ge 
granted, that fuch a law ought to be ma- 
turely confidered, and every claufe, every 
fentence, nay every word of it well weigh- 
ed and examined; left, under fome of 
thofe methods prefumed, of pretended to 
be neceffary for reitraining licentioufnefs, 
a power fhould lie concealed, which might 


afterwards be made ufe of to giveadan-- 


gerous wound to liberty. Such a bill 
Ought not therefore to be introduced at — 
the clole of a feffion; nor ought we, in 
the paffing of fuch a law, to depart from A 
any of the forms prefcribed by our ance{-) 
tors for preventing deceit and furprife, — 
There 
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There is fuch a conneétion between liten- 
tioufnefs and liberty, that it is not eafy 
to correct the one without dangeroufly 
wounding the other. It is extremely hard 
_ to diftinguifh the true limit between them, 
In a changeable filk we can eafily fee 
there are two different colours; but we 
cannot eafily difcover where the one 
ends, and the other begins: they blend 
-infenfibly. : | 
«© While we complain of the licentiou!- 
nefs of the ftage, and of the infofficiency 
of our laws, I fear we have more reafon, ~— 
my lords, to complain of bad meafures 
in our polity, and a general decay of vir- 
tue and morality among the people. In 
Wpublic, as well as private life, the only 
way to prevent being ridiculed, is to avoid 
all ridiculous or wicked meafures, and to 
purfue fuch only as are Virtuous and wor- 
thy. The people never endeavour to ri- 
dicule thofe they love and efteem, nor will 
, they fuffer them to besridiculed. If fuch 
an attempt is made, the ridicule returns- 
upon the author: he makes himfelf only 
the obje&t of public hatred and contempt. 
If any man therefore thinks he has been 
cenfured, if any man thinks he has been 
ridiculed, upon any of our public theatres, 
let him examine his actions, and he will 
| Rm om eke 
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fee the caufe; let him alter his conduct, 
and he will find a remedy. 

“© The ations, or behaviour of a pri- 
vate man, may pafs unobferved; and, 
confequently, unapplauded, uncenfured: 
but the actions of thofe in high ftations, 
can neither pafs without notice, nor with- 
out cenfure or applaufe; and therefore an . 
adminiftration without efteem, and with- 
out authority among the peopie, let their 
power be ever fo great, let their power 
be ever fo arbitrary, will be ridiculed. 

The fevereft edicts, the moft terrible pu- 
nifhments, cannot entirely prevent it. It 
is not licentioufnefs ; it is an ufeful liberty 
always indulged the ftage in a free coun- 
try, that fome great men may there meet 
with a juft reproof, which none of their’ 
friends will be free enough, or rather 
faithful enough, to give them.—Of this 
we have a famous initance in the Roman 
hiftory. 

« The ereat Pompey, after the many 
victories he had obtained, and the great 
conquefts he had made, had certainly a 
eood title to the efteem of the people of 
Rome: yet that great man, by fome error 
in his conduét, became an object of ge- 
neral diflike; and, therefore, in the re- 
prefentation of an old play, when Diphilus 
-the actor came to repeat thefe words, 


i 7 Nofira 
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Nofira Mifera tu es Macnes, the audience 
immediately applied them to Pompey, 
who was at that time as well known by 
the name of Magnus, as by that of Pom- 
pey, and were fo highly pleafed with: the 
fatire, that, as Cicero tells us, they made 
the actor repeat the words a bundred times, 
AAn account of the matter was immediately 
fent to Pompey; who, inftead of refent- 
ing it as an injury, was fo wife as to take 
it for a juft reproof: he examined his 
conduct ; he altered his meafures; he re- 
gained by degrees the efteem of the peo- 
ple s—and then he neither feared the wit, 
Mor felt the fatire of the ftage. 

‘* This is an example which ought to 
be followed by great men in all countries. 
Such accidents will often happen in every _ 
free country ; and many fuch would pro- 
bably have afterwards happened at Rome, 
if the Romans had continued to enjoy 
their liberties: but this fort of hberty in 
the flage came foon after, I fuppofe, to be 

Called sicentioufne/s, for we are told that 
Auguftus, after having eftablifhed his 


empire, reftored order in Rome, by ** re. 


{training licentioufnefs.” God forbid we - 
fhould ever in this country have order 
reftored, or licentioufnefs reftrained, at 
fo dear a rate as the Romans paid for it 
to Augutlus ! ae, | 
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«In the cafe I have mentioned, my 
lords, it was neither the poet nor the player, 
it was the people that pointed the fatire ; 
—and the cafe will always be the fame. 
When a man has the misfortune to incur 
the hatred or contempt of the people ; 
when public meafures are defpifed, the 
audience will apply what never was, what 
could not be defigned, as a fatire on the 
ptefent times. Nay, even though the 
people fhould not apply, thofe who are* . 
confcious of guilt—thofe who are con- 
{cious of the wickedne's of their own con- 
duct, will take to themfelves what the 
author never defigned. We have an in- 
ftance of this in the cafe of a famous Co- _ 
median of the laftage; a comedian, who 
was not only a good poet, but an honeft - 
‘man, and a quiet good fubject. 
«© When the celebrated Moliere wrote 
his Tartuffe, which is certainly an excel- 
lent moral comedy, he did not defignto 
fatirize any particular man: yet a great. 9. 
man in France at that time took it to 
himfelf, and fancied the author had taken 
him asa model for one of the principal,. 
and one of the worft characters in the 
play. Happily he was not the licenfer, 
otherwife rance had never had the plea- 
. fure—the felicity, I may fay, of feeing 
that comedy acted, But though he was 
Not, © 
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not, when the players firft propofed to aé 
it at Paris, he had intereft enough to get 


it forbid... Moliere, who knew himfelf 


innocent of what was laid to his charge, 


complained to his patron the prince of | 


Conti, that as his play was defigned only 
to expole hypocrify, or a falfe pretence to 
religion, it was very hard it fhould. be 
prohibited; particularly, when they were 
futiered to expofe religion itfelf publickly 
evety night upon the Italian ftage. To 
which the prince wittily replied, “It is 
true, Moliere, Harlequin ridicules heaven; 
and expofes religion ; but you have done 
much worfe: you have ridiculed the fir 
minijier of religion,” 

** Tam as much ‘for reftraining the H- 
centioufnefs of the ftage, and every other 


fort of licentioufnefs, as any of your lord-— 


fhips can be; but I have many reafons 
for being againft the paffing.of this bill, 


- fome of which I fhall beg leave to explain, 
~The bill, my lords, may at firft view feem 


defigned only againft the ftage; but, to 
me, it plainly appears io point fomewhere 


elie. It is an arrow, that does but glance 


upon the ftage: the mortal wound feems 
defigned againft the liberty of the prefs. 


i By this bill you prevent a play’s being 


acted, but you do not prevent its being 


printed; ifa licence, therefore, fhould be 


refufed 
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refufed for its being aéted, we may de- 
pend upon it, the play will be printed. 
It will be printed and publifhed, my 
lords, with the refufal in capital letters on 
the title-page. People are always fond 
of what is forbidden: this will infallibly 
procure a good fale. Thus.will fatires 
be fpread and difperfed through the 

whole nation ; and thus every man in the 
kingdom may read for fix-pence what a 
few only could have feen acted, and thar 
Not under double the expence... We fhall 
then be told, ‘* What! will you allow an 
infamous libel to be printed and difperfed, 
which you would not allow to be aéted ? 
-—You have agreed to a law for prevent- 
ing its being atted, can you refuie your 
aflent to a law for preventing its being 
printed and publifhed?” And I fhould 
be glad, my lords, to know what reafon 
you could give for being againft the latter, 
after having agreed to the former; for, 
I proteft, 1 cannot figure to myfelf the 
leaft fhadow even of an excufe.—Thus, 
my lords, from the precedent ‘now be- 
fore us, we fhall be led—nay we can find 
no reafon for refufing to lay the prefs un- 
der a general licence; and then we may 

bid adieu to the liberties of Great Britain. 
‘* But granting it neceflary, my lords, 
which I am far from thinking, to make 
: , ne ey 
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a new law for reftraining the Jicentioufnefs 
of the ftage; yet 1 fhall never be. for 
eftablifhing fuch a power as is propofed 
by this bill. If poets and players are to 
be reftrained, let them be reftrained as 
other fubjects are, by the known laws of 
‘their country : if they offend, let them be 
tried, as every Englifhman ought to be, 
by Gor. and their < country. Let.'ug not 
fubje€t them to the arbitary will and plea- 
jure of any one-man. A power lodged 
in the hands of a fingle man, to judge 
and determine without limitation, con- 
troul, or appeal, is a fort of power un- 
Lorain to our laws, and inconfiftent with 
our conftitution: it is a higher and more 


abfolute power than we truft-even to the 


. king himfelf; 1 muft therefore think, we 


ought not to velt any fuch power in his 9 # 


majelty’ s lord chamberlain. 


*«. I fhall admit, my. lords, that the 4 


ftage ought not, upon any occafion, to 
meddle with politics; and for this very 
reafon, among the reft, I am againft the 
bill now before us. This bill will be fo 
far from preventing the ftage’s meddling 


with politics, that | fear it will:be the oc- ~~ 


cafion of its meddling with nothing elfe: 
but then it will be a political flaze, ex 
parte. Ic will be made fubfervient to 
the politics and {chemes of the court only. 


The.” 
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The licentioufnefs: of the ftage will b 
encouraged, inftead of being reftrained ; 
but, like court-journalifts,- it will be li- 
centious only againft the patrons of li- 
berty, and the protectors of the people. 
Whatever man, whatever party,: oppofes 
the court in any of their moft déftructive 
{chemes, will be reprefented on the ftage 
in the moft ridiculous light the hirelings 
of a court.can contrive. True patriotifn, 
and love of public good, will be repre- 
fented as madnefs; or as a cloke for envy, 
difappointment, and malice, whilft the 
moft flagitious crimes, the moft extrava- 
gant vices and follies, if they are fahhion- 
able at court, will be difeuifed and dref- 
fed up in the habit of the moft amiable 
virtues. This, at leaft, we know was the 
cafe in the reign of king Charles EH. when 
the {tage was under a licence. © Has 
** The proper bufinefs of the ftage, 
my lords, and that for which only it is 
ufeful, is to expofe thofe vices and follies 
which the laws cannot lay hold of, and to 
recommend thofe talentsand virtues, which. 
minifters and courtiers feldom either imt- 
tate or reward; but by laying it under 
a licence, and under an arbitrary court- 
licence too, you will, in my opinion, en- — 
tirely pervert its ufe: for every fort. of 
_ vice and folly, in all countries, generally 
ist . _ begins 
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begins at court, and from thence fpreads 
through the country. By laying the flage, 
therefore, under an arbitrary court-licence, 
inftead of leaving it what it is, and al- 
ways ought to be, a gentle fcourge for 
the vices of great men and courtiers, you 
will make it a canal for propagating, and 
conveying their vices through the whole 
kingdom. ge : | 

** From thefe confiderations, my lords, 
J think it muft appear, that the bill now 
before us cannot fo properly be called a 
bill for reftraining the licencioufnefs, .as a 
bill for reftraining the liberty of the ftage; 
and for reftraining it too in that branch, 
which in all countries has been found-the 
-mott ufeful: I mutt therefore look upon 
the bil, as a moft dangerous encroach- 
ment on liberty in general. . Nay more, 
my lords; it is not only an encroach- 
ment upon liberty, it is likewife an en- 
croachment on property. Wit, my lords, 
is 'a'fort of property :—it is the property 
of thofe who have it; and too often, alas ! 
the only property they have to depend 
on. We---thank God, my lords! have 
a dependence of another kind; we have - 
a much lefs precarious fupport, and there- 
fore cannot feel the inconveniencies of 
the bill now before us: but it is our duty to 
encourage and protect wit, to whomfoever - 
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it may belong. Thofe gentlemen’ who 
have fuch property, are all, I hope, our 

friends: Iet us not therefore fubje& them 
to any unneceffary or arbitrary reftraint, 

: «¢ | muft own, my lords, I cannot éalily 
agree to the laying of any tax upon wit; 
but by this bill it is to be heavily taxed— 
it is to be excifed :—for, if the bill paffes, 
it cannot be retailed in a proper way, 
without a permit;—and the lord cham-_ 
berlain 1s to‘have the. honour of being 
chief gateer, fupervifor, commifioner, 
judge, and jury.” Thefe hardthips, ° this 
hazard, to which every gentleman will 
be expofed who writes for the ftage, mutt 
certainly prevent every mar. of a generous 
and free fpirit from attempting any thing 
in that way; and, as the ftage has always 
been the proper channel for wit and hu- 
mour, therefore, my lords, when I fpeak 
againft this bill, I muft think I plead the 
caule of wit; I plead the caufe of humour; 
I plead the caufeé of genius, and of every 
gentleman of tafte in the kingdom.” 

The bill, however, ‘paffed“ by the ins 
fluence of the miniftry: but his Lordthip’s 
fpeech, which can never be fufficiently 
admired on account of the liberal foirit 
-that it breathes, and which may be con: 

__ fidered as a model of fenatorial eloquence, 

_ awakened a jealoufy for the liberty of the 
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prefs, which has hitherto prevented any 
fecond‘attemptuponit. | - 

In the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, Lord Chefterfield 
diftinguifhed himfelf by a fpirited ha- 
rangue againft ‘*a ftanding army ;’? and 
in the fame year, he attacked Sir Robert 
Walpole’s inglorious ‘* convention with 
Spain,” with all the weight of argument, 
and all the poignancy of fatire. As the 
firft is a general, and the laft but a tem- 
porary fubject, I fhall only give his Lord- 
fhip’s fpeech for the reduétion of the 
army. 

“* Neceffity, my lords,” — faid he, — 
“* was pleaded for our firft ftanding army; 
and that neceffity was to laft but for a 
year :—that army was to be kept up but 
till our next feffion of parliament. The 
friends of liberty and our conftitution 
then indeed prophefied, that the neceffity 
pretended would laft for ever; and that a 
ftanding army, if once introduced, would 


become perpetual, which the courtiers | 


pretended to think impoffible. Experi- 
ence, however, has fince fhewed us the 
certainty of that pretended impoffibility. 


«¢ A body of guards were the firft re- 


gular troops kept up by the authority of 
parliament. The frends of liberty look- 


ed upon thole guards as the feeds. of a 
Syi ftanding | 
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ftanding army, and prophefied that, like 
all pernicious weeds, they would increafe 
valtiy; that they would increafe fo as to 
choak our conftitution. The firtt part 
of this prophefy has been fulfilled ; God 
grant the other may not! 

“* A courtier would then have faid, it 
was impoffible that a body of guards, not 
exceeding eight hundred men, fhould in. 
creafe to an army of eighteen thoufand; 
---and yet we fee it has come to pals, 
Upon every occafion the word necefity was 
urged for increafing, as ir had at &rft 
been for eftablithing, this body of regular 
troops: a few more troops were always 
faid to be neceffary; a few more could 
fabject us to no danger !---fo that by a 
few more, and a few more, we at laft ar- 
rived at the number we have on foot, 

** To keep up a numerous army, my 
Jords, for the fake of guarding againft 
dangers that can only be {aid to be pot- 
fible, is to expofe curfelves to thofe that 
are probable. Nay, I may go farther ; 
I may fay, that the keeping up of a nu- 
merous army in time of peace, is no pro- 
_ per fafeguard againtt thofe poffible dan- 
gers it is kept up to prevent, and expofes 
us fo dangers that are certain, Slavery 
and arbitrary power are the certain con. 
_ fequences of keeping up a ftanding army ; 
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-ifit be kept up for any number of years. 
Iris the machine by which the chains of 
flavery are rivetted upon.a free people, 
and wants only a fxilful and proper hand 
to fet it argoing. This it will certainly at 
laft---perhaps too foon, meet with, if you 
do not break it in pieces, before the artift 
takes hold of it. Itisthe only machine by 
which the chains of flavery can be riveted 
uponus. They may be fecretly prepared by 
another---by corruption; which, like the 
dark and dirty channel through which it 
runs, may hiddenly andimperceptibly forge’ 
our chains,---but by corruption they can — 
be forged only : it is by a numerous ftand- 
ing army that they muft be rivetted. With- 
out fuch. an army, we fhould break them 
afunder, as, foon as we perceived them, 
and fhouldchop off the polluted hands of 
‘thofe that had prepared them. 
‘«< Tt is no argument, my lords, to fay, 
we have kept up an atmy for many years, 
without being fenfible of any danger. 
‘The young fiery courfer is never brought 
at once to fubmit to. the curb, and pa- 
tiently to take his rider upon his back. If 
you put the bit into his mouth, without 
any previous preparation, or put a weak 
and unfkilful rider upon his back, he wili 
probably break the neck of his rider; but 
_by degrees you may make him tamely 
| 3 fubmit 
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fubmit to both. A free people mutt be 
_ treated in the fame manner: by degrees 
_ they mutt be accuftomed to be governed 
by an army ;| by degrees that army mutt 
be made ftrong enough to hold them in 
fubjection. » We have already, for many 
years, been accuftoming our people to 
be governed by an army, under pretence 
of making ufe of: that army only to 
affift the civil power 5 and, by degrees, 
we have for fevetal years been increafing 
the number, and con{equently the {treneth 
of our army, | 
** Av the accelfion: of his Jate majefty, 
my lords, our army was but fix thouland - 
it foon amounted to twice that number ; 
and, under various pretences, it has fince 
been augmented. It has been increafing 
almoft every year:---and hence I con. 
clude, that flavery, under the difguife of 
an army, for proteéting our liberties, is . 
creeping in upon us by degrees, Far, if 
no; reduction is made this year, I thali 
“expect, inva few years, to hear fome mi. . 3 
nifter, or favourite of a minifter, terrifying | 
us with imaginary plots and invafions, - 
and making the tour of Europe in fearch. 
of poffible dangers, in order to fhew us. 
the neceffity of Keeping up a mercenary 
ftanding army three ‘times as numerous 
as the prefent,”?” 3 | 
Vou, I. D Tn es 
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In the year one thoufand feveh duundred) 
and thirty-nine, the earl. of Chefterfield 
vented his keeneft indignation againft the 
Danith -fobfidy’y eand, ‘in-theryear sone! 
thoufand ‘fevenouhundred) and: fortyyahe’ 
boldiy fupported:!the: duke/of .Argyle’s 
‘motion;» that aiigenerak addreis» of; 
thanks fhould be prefented to hismajefty,” 
inftead of a recapitulatiom'of every "pa-” 
-ragraph of the king's dpeech, »with ex 
preffions:of “blind: approbatio npimplyingy 
aigeneral concurrence with all themeafures | 
of the minifter.” DO Cerne ee 

“ I know, my lords,”—+faid he, —‘** it } 
has been a cuftom of \late’years, to-make: 
the addrefs of this Houfe’a fort of echo. 
to his majefty’s fpeech ‘front the throne’: 
and, as echoes never fail:to°repeat the’ 
laft words of a fentence, fo itfeems we 
mut never fail echoing’ back: the» laft 
paragraph of his majefly’s fpeech, This, 
{ fay, has been a cuftom for fome years 
paft ; but I cannot think, thatca religious: 
obfervance of this cuftom is ‘either cons) 
fiftent with the charaéter we ‘ought’ tor 
preferve, or neceflary for fhewing ‘our 
refpect to our fovereign. Date 

‘© Can any one with juftice fay, my 
lords, that prejudices, heats, and animo- — 
fities, have of Jate -been intermixed with. 
our deliberations ?---Can any one with: 
mit | A! 4. juftice 
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juttice fay, that there has lately been any 
divifion among the people of this nation ? 
I am really aftonifhed how fuch words 
could creep into his majefty’s fpeech from 
the throne. The fpeech, it is true, is 
generally faid to be the fpeech of the 
minifter, but I wonder what minifter 
dared to tell his majefty, that there have 
been, or ever were, any heats or animo- 


fities in our deliberations, or that there. 


have lately been any divifions amonett 
his people. I believe there is no affembly 
in the world, where deliberations tand 
debates are carried on with more decency 
and calmnels: 1 believe the people of 


this nation were never le{s divided in 


their fentiments, than they have been of 
Jate years, ati 

** The people of England, my. lords, 
_ Were never perhaps fo unanimious in any 
one thing, as they have for feveral years 
been in defiring to have an oppertunity of 
revenging themfelves againft the Spa- 
niards. The only divifion, if it can be 
called fo, that has of late appeared among tt 


us, has been between a few of our mix. 


nifters, or one fole minifter, and his ini- 
mediate dependants, on the one fide, and 
the whole body of the people, on the 

others, and fuch a divifion can, in no 
_ fenfe, be called a divifion among the 


2 people: 
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people: for in this country, I think, the 
people and the adminiftration are two 


terms that are generally made ufe of as 


oppofite to each other; and there was never 
greater reafon for making ‘ufe of thefe 
two terms in this fenfe, than there has 
been for feveral years paft. Then, with 
regard to heats and animofities, can any 
one fay that there has been lately any 
heat or animofity amoneft the people >— 

that is, amongft any one fet, or party of 
' them, againft another. ‘There have, in- 
deed, been great heats and animofities 


in the notion; but, in this too, the — 


peop'e have been all united. They have 
moit juftly fhewn heats and animofities 
againft the Spaniards; and, as juftly- 
againft thofe who have fo long prevented 
their doing themfelves juftice. Our 
heats and animofities then, like our divi- 
fions, have been between the whole body 
of our people on one fide, and our 
minifters and enemies on the _ other. 
Ir any man, therefore, has of late years 
prefumed to fay to his majeity, that there 
- .were heats or animofities in any of our 
‘dcliberations, or that there are divifions 
amoneft his people, it muft be one of the 


erofleft mifreprefentations that ever was 


whifpered into the ear of any fovereign: 


and fhall we, ty any expreffion in our } 


addrefs, © 
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. addrefs, countenance fuch a mifreprefen- 
tation ; and enter, as it were, into a com- 
bination for putting an impofition upon 
our prince, that muft give him a bad 
opinion, not only of his people, but al{> 
of this afflembly, of which we have the 
honour to be members ?---Such a con- 
duct, with regard ‘to the people, would 
be moft unjuft; and, with regard to 
ourfelves, it would be a kind of Selo 
de fe.” 
In the year oné thoufand feven hun 
dred and forty-one, a tinte when patrio- 
tifm was very rare, the earl of Chefter- _ 
_ field, always fteady to his principles, 
diftinguithed himfelf by a fenfible and 
{pirited fpeech in favour of the bill, ¢ to 
Prevent penfioners from fitting in par- 
liament.” 
| *¢ The other houfe,”—faid he, —* muft 
always be better judges of what paffes, 
_ Or may pafs within their own walls than 
we can pretend to be. It is evident they 
fufpeét, that corrupt practices have been, 
or may be made ufe of, for gaining an 
_ undue influence over fome of their mem-. 
bers; and they have calculated this bill 
_ for curing the evil, if it is felt ;---for pre- 
venting it, if it is only forefeen. That 
any fuch practices have actually been 
_ made ufe of, or are now made ufe of, is what 
“id OU ot I thal 
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“I hall not pretend to afirm; but, Iam 


fure, I will not affirm the contrary. If © 
any fuch are made ufe of, I will, with 
confidence, vindicate his majefty: I am 
fore he knows nothing of them; I am 
dure he would difdain to fuffer them. 
But I cannot pafs fuch a compliment 
upon his minifters, nor upon any fet of 
minifters that ever was, or will be, in 
this nation; ‘and therefore, I think, I can- 
not more faithfully, more. effectually, 
ferve his prefent majefly, or his fuc- — 
ceffors, than by putting it out of the | 
power of any minifter to gain a corrupt 
influence over either Houfe of Parliament. 
Such an attempt may be neceffary for 
the fecurity, of the minifter, but mult 
always be inconfiftent with the fecurity of 
his mafter; and. the more neceflary it is 
for the mainifler’s fecurity, the more in- 
confiftent it will always be with the king’s, 
‘and the more dangerous to the liberties 
of the nation. eet 
To pretend, my lords, that this bill 
diminifhes, or any way encroaches upon 
the prerogative, is fomething very ftrange. 
What prerogative, my lords ?---Hasnot the | 
crown a prerogative to bribe ?---to in- 
fringe the laws, by fending its penfioners 
into the other houfe ?---lo fay fo, 1s 
deftroying the credit, -the authority Ma 
the 
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the crown, under pretence of fupporting 


its prerogative. If his majefty knew that 


any man received a penfion from him, or 
any thing like a penfion, and yet kept his 


feat in the other houfe, he would himfif 


declare it, or withdraw his penfion,. be-- 
caufe he knows it is againtt law. Fhis 
bill, therefore, no way diminifhes or ¢n- 
croaches upon the prerogatives of the 
crown, which can never be exercifed but 
for the public good: It diminifhes:only 


the prerogatives ufurped by minifters, 


which are never exercifed but for its. 
deftruction. The crown may. ftill reward 
merit in the proper way ; that is, openly. 
‘The bill is intended, and can operate only 
again{t clandeftine rewards, or gratuities, 


given by mintiters. Thefe are fcandaloi's ; 
vand never were, or will be given, -but for 


bafe fervices. Hing ly . 

‘* ‘Fhofe who fay, they depend fo much: 
upon the honour, integrity, and impartia- 
lity of men of family and fortune, feenx 
to think our conftitution can never be | 
diffolved, as. long as we have the fhadow 
of a parliament. My opinion, my lords, 
is fo very different, that, if ever our con- 
ftitution be diffolved, if ever ai abfolute 


-monarchy be eftablifhed in this kingdom, 


which heaven avert! I am convinced it. 


_ will be under that thadow. Our confti- 
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_ tution confifts in the two Houfes of Par- 
 liament ‘being a check upon the crown, 
as well as upon each other. If that check 
fhould ever be removed; if the crown 
fhould by corrupt means, by places, 
penfions, and bribes, get the abfolute 
direction of our two Houles of Parliament, 
our conftitution will from that moment 
be deftroyed. There would be no oc- . 
cafion for the crown to proceed any fur- 
ther: it would be ridiculous to lay afide 
the forms of parliament ; for, under that 
fhadow our king would be more abfolute, 
and might govern more arbitrarily than 
be could do without it. A gentleman of 
family and fortune would not perhaps 
for the fake of a penfion, agree to lay | 
afide the forms of parliament; becaufe 
by his venal fervice there he earns h's 
_ infamous penfion, and could not expect - 
the continuance of it, if thofe forms were 
laid afide; but a gentleman of family 
and fortune may, for the fake of a pen- 
Sion, whilft he is in parliament, approve 
of the moi blundering meafures, confent ’ 
to the mott exceffive and ufelefs grants, 
enact the moft oppreffive Jaws, pafs the 
mcft villatnous accounts, acquit the moft 
heinous criminals, and condemn the moft 
‘innocent perfons, at the defire of that 
miniftcr who pays him his penfion. eye 
| ‘ i 
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if a majority of each Houfe of Parliament 
confifts of fuch men, would it not be ridi- 
culous in us to talk of our conftitution, 
or to fay we had any libertWleft ? 

“¢ If people would confider the con- 
fequences of corruption, there would be 
no occafion for making laws againft it 3. 

if they would reflect, that they not only 

“fell their country but themielves; that 
they become the bond-flaves of the cor- 
ruptor, who corrupts them not for their 

fakes but his own, they would reject the 
offer with difdain. But this degree of 
reflecton is not to be expected; the 
hiftory of all nations evinces the weaknefs 
of human nature: it is therefore ne- 
ceffary, in every free ftate, to contrive 
effectual laws againft corruption; and as 
the laws we now have, for excluding 
penfioners from, the other Houfe, are 
allowed to be ineffectual, we ought to 
make a trial at leaft of the remedy now 
propofed.” ! 

‘Immediately after the refignation of 
Sir Robert Walpole, created earl of 
Orford, in the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and forty-two, a committee of 
the Houfe of Commons was appointed to 

_ infpect into his conduct during the lait 
ten years of his being firft commiffioner 
of the treafury. Accordingly perfons, 
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papers, and eee. were fent for: but 


Nicholas Paxton, Efas folicitor to the 


obliged to fubmit to the fate appointed 


treafury, refufing’ to anfwer the queitions. 
afked of him, ChE committee found. it 
impoflible to lay a clear ftate of the affair 


‘before the Houfe, apd reported the fame. 


Upon this report the Houfe brought in 
a bill for indemoifying fuch perfons as 
thould upon examination, make difcoveries 
touching the dilpofition of public money, 
or cther matters relating to. the conduct 
of Robert earl of Orford.” 

The bill paffed, and was fent up to 
the Houfe of Lords, where a warm de- 


bate enfued, It was vigoroufly oppoted by 


Lord. Carteret, lately at the head of the 
oppolition in the Houfe of Lords, but 
who had now complied with the meafures | 
of the court, as had likewife Mr. Pulteney,. 
the Cicero of the Houfe of Commons, 
The.earl of Chefterfield was {till the fame, 
and {poke in favour of the bill with all 
the ardour of patrioti{m, 

- * In all focieties, my lords,”---faid, 
he,---** the government muft, in the laf 


refort, be abfolute and arbitrary: in alk 


governments, even sae moft flavifh, there 
is a certain fet of eftablilhed laws for 
trying and punifhing crimes of an ordi- 
nary nature, by which little. villains are 


by - 4 
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by the’ law; and in all’ governments;. 


even the moft free, there muft be an. 
extraordinary and arbitrary power for 
trying crimes of an extraordinary nature 3. 
to the end, that great and extraordinary 
villains may not be allowed to plunder’ 
the public with impunity. But the diffe- 
rence is, that in flavifh governments this: 


laft refort, this extraordinary. and abfolute: 


power, and the judging in what cafes it is- 
to be made ufe of, is lodged in one or 
a few tyrants; whereas, in free govern- 


ments, it is lodged in the whole body of 


the people. In our government, which 
is of a mixt kind, it is lodged in king,, 
lords, and commons; and can never, or 
very rarely, be made a wrong ufe of, as: 
long as\the other Houtfe delivers the fen- 
timents of the people, and not the fenti-- 
-ments of the minifter. Whilft they do- 
fo, our government will be a free govern- 
ment, and none but the guilty will ever 
fuffer by the ufe of this extraordinary and’ 


arbitrary power: but if the other Hole. 
fhould ever, by corruption, be brougaé. — 
under a flavifh dependance on the crowny. > 


they will then in no‘cafe deliver the feny > 


timents of the people, but the fentiments! 


ef the minifter ; and, confidering “the ° 


power-the crown has cot (I do‘pot know! 

how) of fending whom ir pleatése aiid: agi 
a Agee 
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many as it pleafes into this Houfe, we 


may certainly fuppofe that this Houfe 
will be brought to do the fame. Our 


government will then become an abfolute. 


and a flavifh government; becaufe this 
Jatt refort, this extraordinary and abfolute 
power, as well as the judging in what 
‘cafes it is to be made ufe of, will then be 


“lodged folely in the king, or rather in his” 
prime minifter; and it will here, as in | 


other flavith governments, be made ule 
of, not for punifhing the greateft villains, 


but for deftroying the belt friends to their — 


country. 


‘¢ Can your lordfhips think, can any —— 


reafonable man think, that a fociety ought — 
not to inflict a condign punifhment upon 


an atrocious crime, becaufe they never 
before thought of making a law againft 
it? Can you think, that a fociety ought 


not to try and condemn an atrocious and 


notorious criminal, becaufe the crime is 
of fuch a nature, or becaufe the criminal 
has been fo cunning, that he cannot be 
tried and convicted by the ufual or re- 

ular methods that have by law or cuftom 


been eftablifhed ?---In all fuch cafes the | 


fupreme and abfolute power of the fociety 
is to take place; which, by our conftitu- 


tion, is to be exercifed by way of im- 
peachment, or by way of bill of attainder, 
3 Or 


¢: 
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or bill of pains and penalties: and in 
order to determine, whether it 1s to be 
exercifed or no, or according to what 
method it is to be exercifed, there ue 
be a previous parliamentary inquiry ; 1 
the carrying on of which, we are re- 
. {trained by no rules but thofe of common 
fenfe and common reafon, and much lefs 
by thofe rules that have been prefcribed 
for inquiring into, or trying offences at 
common law, 

<¢ The chief objection againft this bill, 
‘my. lords, feems to be its being directed 
‘againft a particular man. The cafe of 
the earl of Macclesfield, however, already 
cited, is a proof that this is no real fault 
in the bill: but, if it were, the fault is 
not in thofe of the other Houfe, who are 
for an inquiry, but in thofe who feem 
afraid of an impartial inquiry into any 
part of the late conduct of our public af- 
fairs. There were two motions in the - 
other Houfe for a general inquiry; but 
they were both rejected by thofe who pre- 
tend to be the friends of the very perfon 
againft whom this bill feems to be di-_ 
rected ; by which means thofe who think 
fome fort of inquiry neceffary, were re- 
duced to the neceffity of making their 
motion ee and for a limited time 
£Q0. | 
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«¢ When this motion was made I fhall 
not fay, 


| Affenfere omnes, et aes a bi quifque idee 
Unius in mifert exitium conversa tulere ; 


but ic is certain that this motion was car-. 


ried: and thofe who were of opinion, that 
fome Synge practices had been carry-_ 
ine ‘on, were certainly in the right to. 


attick ie chief criminal, ‘by hinniele: alone: 


fince,they had from experience fome ground 
to believe, the herd was too numerous 


to be attacked in a Body. If he is inno-” 


cent, [am fure no other, perfoa can be 
guilty ;eand the oppofition made to this 


bill, both in the other’ houfe and this, - 


miay be.a full allurance, that he will be 
id’ no danger of fuffering by. any confpi- 
racy, or falfe information. 

If he is innocent, my lords, the very 
‘bill now before us, provides againft his 


being’ in danger of fuffering by a falfe in- 


for mation; and, if he be guilty, the 
réport upon Which it is founded muft con- 
vince us, that without fuch a bill we can: 


. expect no true information. WI hen I con- 


fider this report, Iam really amazed to ~ 


hear-it faid, that we have not yer difco- 
vered any crime, or that we only think 
we have difcovered the criminal: Is it 


not evident, that Paxton was an under. 


agent 
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agent of the treafury ?-Is it not evident, 


that Paxton has received moft exceffive 
fums of money without any account? Is 
it notevident, that he has received moft 
illegal and ape of favours from the 
firft commiffioner of the treafury ? Is it 
not evident, that he has paid vaft fums of 


“Money for corrupting and influencing 


Pi 


elections ¢ Do not the perfons to whom 


he paid thofe fums declare, that they al- 


ways believed it to, be public money.?— 
And is it not evident, from his own. cir- 


--cumftances, that he could not advance 
thofe fums out of his own eftate? Do not 


all thefe circumftances amount to a pre- 
fumption, almoft equal’ to a proof, that 
Paxton has employed the public money 
in corrupting elections ; and that in this 
dangerous and treafonable practice he was 
employed by his patron, the firlt com- 
miffioner of the treafury ? es 

“¢ We have already, my. lords, difcover- 
ed the crime; we have already difcovered 


-the criminal, almoft as far as is poffible 


without Gch & bill as this. Upon former,’ 
occafions, and when. unhappy men have 
been profecuted in parliament by the 


- crown, we have heard of a proof that 


might convince, though it could not con-— 
oy We epee who firft made ufe’ of’ 


this diltinction. If fuch a dilftin¢tion is 


ever 
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ever to be admitted, furely it is in favour 
of a bill for enabling us to find a convicét- 
ing proof, after we have found a proof 
that. is almoft convincing. This is the 
cafe at prefent. We have difcovered the 
crime ; we have, in part, difcovered the 
principal criminal: we have almoft a con- 
vincing proof as to both; and this bill 
4s defired, as the only method by which 
the perfon fufpeéted may be cleared of 
fufpicion, or convicted of guilt. 

ss With regard to Paxton, my lords, 


the other houfe has done nothing but what. 


is ufual [they had committed him to New- 
gate] as well as legal, and as nothing is. 
defired by this bill, but what is confiftent 
with common fenfe, as well as common 
Jaw—nothing but what is conftantly prac- 
tifed by the crown in all cafes whatfoever, 
I can fee no reafon for not paffing it, but 
that of fcreening the guilty. This I can 
never fufpect your lordfhips of ; but I 
will not anfwer for what may be faid, as. 
well as thought, by people without doors: 

for a moft general fufpicion has arifen, 
- that the public money, and all the pofts 

-and offices in the kingdom have of late 

been converted towards procuring a.cor- 


rupt influence both at elections and in — 


parliament. 
se I fhall 
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_  Tfhall readily admit, my lords, that 
no man ought to do or approve of what 
he thinks is wrong for the fake of popu- 
larity ; but as the people are very feldom 
in the wrong, or at leaft do not often per- 
fit long in a wrong opinion, and as’ po- 
pularity, and the efteem of one’s country, 
is certainly a very defirable thing, a man 
fhould examine thoroughly, and be very 
fully convinced, before he takes upon 
him to diffent from a great majority of his 
~ countrymen. Whilft 1 fit in this affembly, 
therefore, I fhall always advife my fove- 
reign to give great heed to any opinion 
that prevails generally among the people: 
1 fhall never advife him to purfue any 
meafure that is contrary to the fentiments — 
of the majority of his fubjects, If I were . 
in any other of his majefty’s councils, I 
fhould do the fame. Even if I thought 
the people in the wrong, I fhould be for 
_ giving way to their humour, as far as was 
—confiftent with their fufety. In a free 
country, this is abfolutely neceflary. A 
free people muft be treated like a fine woe 
man. If fhe has now and then a little 
caprice, you muft not flatly contradict her: 
you muft give way, or at leaft feem to. 
give way to her humour; till, by good 
“treatment, and a delicate oppofition, you 
_ find an opportunity to give a turn to her 
temper, 
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temper. This is the only way by which 


you can clap the padicck upon her mind; 


and this, in my opinion, is the only pad- : 
lock in which there is any fecurity. A ~ 


free people muft be treated. in the fame 


manner : for, if you do not clap the pad- © 


lock upon their mind, you muft go- 


vern them by force, which puts an end. 


i 


to their freedom; and, in my opinion, to — 


your fecurity. 
‘** For this reafon, my lords, if there 


was no other argument in favour of the 
bill, I fhoald be for paffing it into a law; - 


becaufe it is generally approved of, and 


generally expected without doors; and as — 
- I can fee no force in any of the arguments 


Ahat have been made ufe of for: fhewing i it 
to be inconfiftent with, or of dangerous 
confequence to our conftitution, T hhall 
moft heartily give it my concurrence.” 


In the year one thoufand feven hundred | 
__ and forty three, the miniltry being prefled © 


for: money to full their foreign engage- 
_ ments, a bill was framed for “ repealing: 
~an act paffed in the year one thoufand fe- 
ven hundred and thirty-fix, by which very 
heavy duties (amounting to a prohibition) 
were laid upon gin and other home-made 


fpirits, and for impofing others atan sheceat : 


> This 
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This bill pated the Houfe of Commons: 
without much .oppofition ; but, in the 
Houfe of Lords, it produced one of the 
moft obftinate difputes ever known, and 
certainly with great jultice; for, whatever 
need the government might be in of 
money, it ought not to have been raifed 
by tolerating the infamous vice of drunk- 
-ennefs: more efpecially, as the nation 
had been lately fo fenfible of the fatal ef- 
 feéts of the pernicious liquid in queftion 
upon the common people. Thefe effects 
cannot be better defcribed than in the. 
words of the bifhop of Oxford. ** Permit 
me to remind your Lordfhips,” faid he, — 
«© of the horrible fcenes that appeared 
publickly in our ftreets, before paffing the 
Jaw which you are now to.repeal. Almoft 
in. every ftreet, we had two or three gin- 
fhops, filled with fuch company as no {o- 
ber man could view without horror; and | 
yet this was not the worft. There was 
an invifible fcene {till more terrible to - 
think of: for, they tell me, every one of 
thefe gin-{hops had a back fhop or ceHar, _ 
{trewed every morning with frefh flraw, 
where thofe that got drunk were thrown, - 
men and women, promifcuoufly together, ~~ 
Here they might commit what wickednefgs 
they pleafed; and, by fleeping out the 
dofe they had taken, make themfelves 
| ready. 


ee | 
ready to take.another, if they could find 
money to pay for it. , ; 
** Thefe open fcenes of wickednefs we — 
got rid of by the Jaw you are now to re- 
peal. Buc this. Jaw, it is faid, did not — 
put a {top to the confumption; though — 
{pirituous liquors were not publickly, they 
wele privately retailed as much asever. I _ 
am forry for it, my lords : lam forry the law’ 
was not better executed; but this fhall — 
never be an argument with me for allow-_ 
ing a public retail: I fhall always be for | 
confining vice as much as poffible to holes 
and corners; --- and it muft be allowed 
that the temptation can never be fo oreat, 
or fo general, as when we have a public 
fhop at every corner, where a poor paf- 
fenger is often drawn in by fome friend, 
perhaps fome female friend, and by variety 
of company and example, as well as by 
the nature of the liquor, is enticed todrink — 
too much. | | 
“* But the other day, as I am credibly 
informed, two children were murdered by 
giving them a fpoonful of that pernicious — 
liquor called giz; and many children are 
murdered in the womb, or upon the 
breaft, by the mother’s drinking too plen- 
tifully of that poifonous liquid. Will you 
then, my lords, commit the care of dif- 
penfing this poifon to every alehoufe- 
he keeper, 


es ae 
Keeper, to every man in the kingdom, 
who is willing to pay half a crown to the 
juftices, and twenty fhillings a year to 
_ the-government for a licence ?— Will you 
enable them to difpenfe this poifon at fo 
cheap a rate, that a poor thoughtlefg crea- 
ture may get drunk for three-pence, and 
purchafe immediate death for fixpence?” 
Lord Carteret, Lord Bathurft, and the 
Farl of Bath, all recent patriots, were 
among the advocates for the bill © it was 
oppofed by lord Hervy, now metamor- 
_ phofed into a fturdy patriot, by the lofs 
of the privy feal, and by feveral prelates, 
befides the bifhop of Oxford. The Earl 
of Cheiterfield attacked it with the- united 
powers of reafon, wit, and ridicule. ~ 
** | am furprized,”--- aid he,---* how 
any lord of this houfe can fuppofe the bill 
before us defigned for fuppreffing, or 
putting a {top to the exceffive drinking of 
fpirituous liquors. In my opinion, the 
very title of the bill ought to be altered ; 
it ought to be called, ‘A bill for encou- 
raging the confumption of {pirituous li- 
—quors, by enabling all the poor in the 
kingdom to get drunk as often as they 
pleate.’ 
“ [ fhall grant, my lords,”—continued 
he,---* that gin is now clandeftinely re- 
tailed at moft alehoufes, and at many other 


5 houfes : 
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houfes : but this is done privately, and to 
_ fuch people as the landlord can truft. It 
is not fold openly in a public room, where — 

_ variety of companies meet, and where the ~ 
_ example of one Company incites another — 
to the ufe, perhaps the abufe of this per- © 
hicious liquor; which will be the cafe, as 
foon as this bill begins to operate as,a law. — 
The reftraint people have been under for — 
forme yeats, will make them more extra- — 
vagant, when they find themfelves at full — 
liberty. .This bill will therefore, in my — 
opinion, quite alter the old Englifh fort _ 
of drunkennéfs, which proceeded from — 
hofpitality and good fellowfhip. If they 
did, in former days, get drunk, it was ~ 
with ftrong beer, or ale, which is a fort 
of foporific, ‘While they were drinking 
they were merry ;. when they got drunk, 
they went to fleep. But our modern li- 

* quor, called gin, has converted drunken- 

_ nefs into madnefs. It admits of no mirth, — 
no converfation. The company grow 
mad, before they, well know what they 
are about ; and the more they drink, the 
more ripe they grow for any wickednefs — 
or extravagance. | 

<¢ [uxury, my lords, is to be taxed, 
but vice prohibited, let the difficulties in 
executing the law be what. they will. 

Would you lay a tax upon a breach of — 
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the ten commandments? --- Would noe 
fach a tax be wicked and feandalous, as 
—{t would imply an indulgence to all thofe 
- who“eould pay the tax 2+- Ts not’ this’ a 
| -féproach moftjuftly thrown by proteftants 
“pon the church (of Rome’? Was it not 
the chief caufeof the Reformation ? And 
will you follow a precedent which brought 
reproach and ruin upon thofe that intro- 
duced it? This is the very cafe now be- 
fore us? you ate goifig'to lay a tax, and 
~-eonfequently to indulge a fort of drunken- 
~nefs, which almoft neceffarily produces 
a breach ‘of every one of the ten com- 
smandments. Can you expect the reverend 
bench will approve of this ?—Il am con- 
winced they will mot ; and therefore I wifh 
Thad‘feen it full upon this occafion. 1 
am fure! P have feen it fuller upon other 
occafions, in which religion was’ not fo 
much concerned. 

«© We have already, my lords, feveral 
forts of funds in this nation; fo’ many, 
that aman muft have'a good deal of 
learning to be mafter of them. Thanks 
to his majefty! we have now amongft us 
the moft learned man of the nation in 
this way: [the earl of Orford, formerly 
Sir Robert: Walpole. } I with he would rife 
up and ’tells‘us, what name’we are to 
‘give to this new fund. We have already 

ae the 
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the Civil Lift fund, the Sinking fund, the 
Aggregate fund, the South Sea fund, and 


God knows how many others. What - 
name we are to give to the new fund, J © 


know nots; unlefs we are to call it the 
Drinking fund. It may perhaps enable — 
the people of a certain foreign territory — 
[Hanover] to drink claret, but it will dif- 
_ able the people of this kingdom from — 
drinking any thing elfe but gin: for when — 
a man has, by gin-drinking, rendered — 


himfelf unfit for labour or bufinefs, he 


can purchafe nothing elfe; and then the — 
beft thing he can do is, to drink on till 


he dies. 


‘“* But, my lords, to be ferious upon ~ 


this fubject, for it is really an affair that 
_ deferves your moft ferious confideration ; 
I wifh your Lordfhips would declare, what 
is truly your meaning by this bill: for I 
think it inconfiftent with your dignity to 


declare what no man in England will be- — 
lieve you mean. I therefore wifh you — 


would declare openly and freely, that you 


hereby intend to promote the exceffive 


drinking of gin, in order to increafe his 
majefty’s revenue ; for no reafonable man 
will fuppofe you intend to difcourage, 


much lefs prohibit this vice, by giving ~ 
every man that pleafes an indulgence, not _ 


enly to practice it himfelf, but to promote 
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it in others, upon condition of his paying 
a fmall tax yearly. For this reafon, 
think, vou ought to prefix to the bill a. 
preamble in thefe, or the like words :--- 
‘ Whereas his majefty has occafion for a 
large fum of money for maintaining his 
Hanoverian troops, and the Britith troops 
fent, for what purpofe we know not, to 
Flanders ; and whereas a very confider- 
able new. revenue may be raifed by per-— 
mitting the people of England to potfon 
- themfelves with a liquor called giz, which 
_ Of Jate years the poor have grown extreme- 
ly fond of, therefore be it enacted ; 
*© Such a preamble, I fhall grant, my 
lords, would not be very confiftent with 
that regard which you profefs, and ought 
to have for the people; but, in my opi- 
_ nion,. it would be more confiftent with 
your dignity than any other: for no man 
of any honour will profefs one thing when 
he means the dire& contrary ; and aman, 
who has a regard to his charagter, will 
be cautious of profefling what no man 
in the world will believe he means. 

‘* If our people muft make ufe of fpi- 
rituous liquors, I fhall always be for en- 
couraging them to make ufe of thofe of a 
‘home, rather than of a foreign manufac- 
ture: but I fhall never be for raifing the 
Britith diftillery upon the deftruction of 
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the Britifh people ; and therefore I fhall 
always be for laying fuch reftraints upon 
the ufe of fpirituous liquors, even thofe 
of our own manufacture, as may prevent, 
as much as poffible, the people from de- 
{troying themfelves by the abufe. The 
means of doing this are known ; and, from 
experience, manifeft. | Brandy and rum — 
are certainly as palatable as any fort of 
home-made fpirit; yet the abufe, or ex- 
ceffive ufe of thefe liquors, never became 
general among the, people :---and why? _ 
The reafon, my lords, is plain: we have — 
fubjeted them to fuch high’ duties, as 
render it impoffible- for a ‘poor man to 
commit frequent debauches in them ;and, 
if willing, we might ‘eafily do the fame | 
with regard to all home-made jpirits. A 
duty of three or four fhillings per gallon, 
upon the ftill-head, would have the fame 
effect as to them, that our high duties 
have with ‘regard to rum and brandy ; 
and'the payment of this duty might be as 
éafily, and as effectually enforced, as the 
payment of the other. 

~ ¢ But fuch a duty as this, my lords, 
would certainly diminith the confumption: _ 
nay, it would probably diminifh the re- 
venue arifing from that confumption; and 


_ therefore, [am afraid, it will never be 


thought of, much lefs propofed, by mi- | 
nifters 
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nifters who never value a duty’ but (as 
Hudibras fays, every thing is to be va- 
lued) according to the ‘*'money’ it will 
bring.” ‘They may chime in with a po- 
_pular cry for taxing fome fort of luxury, 
but, if they can, they will take care that 
the tax fhall not-be fo high as to amount 


to an effectual prohibition ;- confequently, 


it becomes a fund: and, when they have 
got fuch a tax laid on, they endeavour to 
propagate the luxury, in order to increafe 
- thefund. This, I am convinced, will be 
_ the cafe of the bill’now before us. The 

exceffive drinking ‘of gin ‘is become a 
luxury, chiefly among the neceffitous part 
Of our’ people ; and, as it is not only vi- 
~ cious in itfelf, but the father of all other 
vices, it ought to be prohibited, or at 
leatt re(trained, by fuch a tax as would 
amount toa prohibition. Inftead of this, 


you are’ to lay°fuch @ fimall tax, that it 
will not be felt by the confumer,---and to 
make that a tax for bringing in’a confider- - 


able revenue to the government. Can 
you expect, after this, that minifters, or 
their under agents, will take any method 
_ for repreffing the vice, or the luxury ?--- 
Will they not give fecret orders to their 
fools, the juftices, to connive at this fort 
of wickedne’s?--- And the retailers will 


ey propagate it to the utmoft of 
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their power. Therefore, when this pro- 
ject was firft formed, I muft fuppofe, that 
half a dozen minifters having affembled, 
and laid their wife heads together, they 
refolved, that the people of this nation 
fhould be drunk for one twelvemonth at 
Jeaft ; not only to raife a fum of money 
for their dark purpofes, but to prevent 
the people from being fenfible of their 
mifery, or of the heavy burdens intend- — 
ed to be laid upon them and their pofte- 
rity.” "Oe. UL al 

When the queftion was put for come 
mitting this bill, and the earl cf Chefter-. 
field {aw the bifhops join in his divifion, — 
** Tam in doubt,”---faid he,---** whether _ 
I have not got on the other fide of the 
queftion ; for ] have not had the honour 
to divide with fo many. lawn-fleeves for 
feveral years.” } 

In the fame year, one thoufand feven — 
hundred and forty - three, the earl of — 
Chefterfield diftinguifhed himfelf by a 
bold and fpirited fpeech againft the con- 
tract, by which the Hanoverian troops . 
had been taken into Britith pay, without 
the advice or confent of parliament. He 
had indeed reafon to talk with afperity of — 

_ that contract. .Levy-money was charged 
tothe account, though the troops were — 
ngaged for one year only; and though 
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not-a fingle regiment had been railed on 
this. occafion: they had been levied for 
the fecurity of the electorate ; and would 
have been maintained, though Britain had. 
never engaged in the affairs of the con- 
tinent. The dependents of the court 
pleaded the caufe of Hanover, and in-. 
fifted upon the neceffity of a land war 
againft France, with all the vehemence 
of declamation. Their fuggeftions were 
anfwered, and their conduct: was feverel 
ftigmatized by the earl of Chefterfield. 
The affembling of an army in Flanders, 
without the concurrence of the States 
General, or any other power engaged by 
treaty, or bound by intereft, to fupport 
the queen of Hungary, his lordthip ob- 
ferved, was a rafh and ridiculous meafure ; 
that the taking of fixteen thoufand Hano- 
verians into Britifh pay, without confult- 
ing the parliament, feemed highly dero- 
gatory to the rights and dignity of the , 
great council of the nation, and a very 
dangerous precedent to future times ; 
that thofe troops could not be employed 
_againft the emperor, whom they had al- 
_teady recognized ; that the arms and 
wealth of Great Britain alone were fuffi- 
cient to raife the houfe of Auftria to its 
former {trength, dominion, and influence ; 
_ that the affembling of an army in Flan- 
Ke 4 vor ders 
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ders would engage the nation as principals 
in an expenfive and ruinous land-wat, — 
with a power which it’ ought not to — 
provoke, and could not pretend to with- 
ftand in’ that manner; that while Great 
Britain exhaufted itfelf almoft to ruiaj in | 
purfuance of fchemes founded on engage-| — 
menrs to the queen of Hungary, the elec- — 
_ torate of Hanover, though-under the fame 
_ engagements, and governed by the fame’ 
prince, did not appear to contribute any 
thing as an ally to her affiftance, but'was — 
paid by Great Britain forall the forces it 
had fent into the field, at a very/exer- — 
bitant price; that nothing could be more — 
¢ abfurd and iniquitous than to hire thefe’ 
mercenaries, while a numerous army lay 
inaétive at home, and the nation groaned ~ 
under a load of taxes. {Ct O60 

“Te maybe proper,”—added he,--- — 
“to repeat, what may be forgotten int 
the multitude of other objects, That this; — 
nation, after having exalted the elector of 
Hanover from a ftate of obfcurity to.the 
throne, is condemned to hire the troops of 
chat ele@tcrate to fight their own caufes 
to hite men at a rate never demanded’ — 
‘befére, and to pay levy-money for them, ~ 
‘though it is known to all Kurope that — 
they were not raifed for this occafion. —-If , 
we are now perfuaded to take them into! ~ 

; Qur | 
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eur- pay for the fupport of our alles 
abroad, we may hereafter be perfuaded to 
bring them over here for the fupport of 
our eftablifhments at home.  Neceflity 
will be as ftrong an argument for that, 
as it has of late been for keeping up 
a numerous ftanding army of our own in 
time of peace: for they are equally in- 
confiftent with our conflitution ; and the 
difaffection of our army may hereafter 
-be pleaded with as much itrength, and 
perhaps with as much fuccefs, tor keep- 
‘Ing a numerous army of mercenary Ha- 
noverians in the kingdom, as the dif- 
affection of the people has of late years 
been pleaded for keeping a numerous 
army of mercenary Englifhmen. 

‘© What we are now about, my lords, 
is the firft ftep; and, like a virgin de- 
floured, it is always more. eafy to get 
a free people to make the fecond itep 
to flavery, than it is to get them to make 
the firft.. Nay, I am told, my lords, 
that fome of the new converts of. the. 
other Houfe (for new converts-are always 
zealous) have even moved for a fecond | 
ftep ; that they have already declared for 
bringing the Elanoveriam guards to Eng- © 
land ;. and it is not impoffible but it has 
been fuggefted, that. a regiment of the 

_Englifh, guards ought. to. be fent to Ha-' 
Tae wy moe aay © --nover. 
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nover'tn their ftead, that at both places 
his majefty may appear both as king of _ 
‘Great Bricain and elector of Hanover.” 

By the report of the fecret committee, — 
in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and forty-four, it appeared, that the then 
minifter had commenced profecutions a- 
gainft the mayors of boroughs who op- — 
pofed his influence in the electing of — 
members of parliament. Thefe profe- 
cutions were founded on ambiguities in 
Charters, or trivial informalities in the | 
choice of magiftrates. Anappeal on fuch 
a procefs was brought into the Houle of 
Lords; and, this evil falling under con- 
fideration, a bill was prepared for ¢ fe- 
curing the independency of corporations.’ 

As this bill tended to leffen the in- 
fluence. of the miniftry, they exerted all 
their rhetoric againit it. The earl of 
‘Chefterfield, always the advocate of the 
people, and the friend of freedom, fpoke 
in favour of it with his ufual eloquence. 

** ‘Lhis bill, my lords,” faid he, ** would 
prevent any corporation, or officer of a 
corporation, from being expofed to fuffer 
greatly “by a negleét, or non-obfervance 
of fome of the formalities, or ceremonies, — 
preicribed by its charter; and, as very 
few of our corporations become liable to 
profecutions upon any other account, ie 

would 
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would be fufficient for putting an end to 


that minifterial influence over our Citics 
and boroughs, which we have fo much 
reafon at prefent to dread the confequence 
of, and which a late famous report has 


made manifeft to the whole nation. Cor- 


porations have not only been profecuted, 
at the expence. of the crown, for the 
neglect of infignificant formalities, but 
they have been profecuted exprefly for 
refufing to chufe fuch reprefentatives as 
the minifter directed. 

** A noble lord was pleafed to. call 
Our corporations the creatures of the 
crown. ‘Too many of them, my lords, 


are fo: I am for making them lefs fo; 


and therefore am for having this bill 
paffed into a law ; for, whatever bad:con- 
fequences it may be attended with, I am. 
fure they cannot be fo bad as the con- 
fequences of our neglecting, or delaying, 
to make any regulation for guarding 
again{t, or removing the danger to which 
we are at prefent expofed. Many of our 


-boroughs are, indeed, fo much the crea- 


tures of the crown, that they are generally 
called court boroughs ;. and they are very _ 
properly called fo: for our minifters, for 
the time being, have always the nominas 
tion of their reprefentatives, and make 
fuch an arbitrary ufe of it, that. they of- 
Cae ar 3 Tem 
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order them to-chufe gentlemen. they. never 
_faw, nor heard ‘of perhaps, till they*faw 
_his name ou the minilter’s order for chufing 
him as their reprefentative. This‘order 
_ they always punstually obey ; and'would, 
IL believe, obey it, were the perfon' named. . 
init the minifter’s footman, then ‘actually 
wearing his livery’: for °they “have, we 
know, chofen’ men’ who ‘had but lately 
thrown the: livery off their’ backs, ‘but 
never could'throw it off their minds.” 

In the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and forty- four, the commons oft ngland, 
in order to’evince their sot ee (Ys brought 
in a bill denouncing tHe penalties of’ hight 
treafon againft thofe who fhould maincaia 
correfpondenc® with the fons of the pres 
tender. When the-bill was fent up  to- 
the Houfe of Peers,’ Lord’ Hardwicke, the 
then chancellor, moved} that a’ claufe 
fhould be inferted, extending the crime 
of treafon to the “* pofterity of the offen-: 
ders, during the lives of the. Prercnnee. S- 
fons.” 
‘This motion, which was fupported by- 
the whole ftreneth of ‘the miniftry, ‘pro- 
duced a warm debate; ; in which’ the duke 
of Bedford, the earl of ‘Chefterfeld, the 
lords Talbot and Harvey, fpoke againit™ 
it in the moft pathetic manner, as an: 
illiberal expedient, contrary to the dictates 
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of humanity, the law of nature, the rules: 
of common juftice, and the precepts of 
religion; an expedient that weuld in- 
yolve the innocent with the guilty, and 
tend to the augmentation of muinifterial. 

_ power,. for which purpofe it was un- 
doubtedly calculated. 

_S There are two forts of men, my 


lords,” {aid the earl of Chefterfield, “ thar 


may-be guilty of treafon: men of honour 
and conicience ; and men of no honour 
or confcience, but fuch as is governed 
entirely. by their uarnly and wicked 
paffions.. As to thefe laff, can we fup- 
pofe, that a man who allows himieif te: 
be fo led away by his ambition-or re- 
venge, a5 to involve bis native country 
in blood and confufiea, will be reftrained. 


= 


by. regard to his family, his wife, or bis — 


children ?---Such, men regard: nothing. 
but their dominecerieg paffion, aad facrifice- 


every thing seciin faetefiaen = therefore - 


the continuance of theie unjuit pumfh- 
ments can have no effec upoa them ;. 
and, as to the men of honour and can- 


fcience, they-are either mad enthufisits,_ 


who are genefally governed by fome- 
wrong principle, or reafonable, confide-- 
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aright principle. ~Qf the former fort- 


I reckon the few Jacobites that. itil re- 


maia: 
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main amongft us. Now, my lords, it is 
well known, that the fevereft, the moft 
cruel punifhments, can have no effet 
upon enthufiafm: they propagate the ~ 
madnefs inftead of putting a ftop to irs. 
and therefore, by this claufe, we may 
increafe, but cannot prevent or diminify 
the danger we have to apprehend from. 
Jacobitifm. 

‘¢ As to reafonable, confiderate mem, 
my lords, it is certain they will never 
think of rifing in arms againft an efta- 
blifhed government, but when their duty 
to their country obliges them, and the ~ 
nature of our ‘conftitution makes it lawful 

, for them to do fo. If any future prince of 
our prefent royal family fhould overturn our 
conftitution, and fet up to govern without 
any parliament, or by means of a packed, 
corrupt parliament, and a mercenary 
ftanding army, it would be the duty of 
every man in the kingdom to take arms 
againit the minifters that advifed, and the 
veoal tools that fupported: {uch meafures; 
By the nature of our conftitution it would;, 
in fora eonfcientie, be lawtul to do fo; 

-and yet, in fo: osuridice, it would be highs 
treafon.to do.fo. If unfuccefsful; to the. 
greater misfortune of their country than 
of themfelves, they would, or at featt 

might, all be condemned or:attainted.as 
traitors, 
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traitors. Againft fuch men, and for the 
fupport of fuch a government, I fhall 
grant, that this claufe would have a very 
confiderable effect: for reafonable, con- 
fiderate men will always have a great re- 
gard for their families, their wives and 
their children; and, unlefs they have a 
very high degree of public fpirit, and 
even fomething of an enthufiaftic turn, 
the ruin and mifery which their families, 
their wives, and children, may be brought 
to, will be an effectual reftraine upon their 
actions, and prevent them from joining 
with thofe who may atcempt to refeue 
their country from flavery and arbitrary 
power. But i leave it'to your lordfhips 
to confider, whether we ought to provide 
for any fuch reftraint, and-what we ought 
to think of thofe who advife us to do fo. 
“* F am forprifed to hear any lord fay, 
that the child does not fuffer, or that the 
child’s right is not taken away by the 
forfeiture of Kis father. Fhe pofleffor 
of a fee fimple has, it is true, by law 
a power to alienate his eftate by deed, or: 
to grant it away from his children by will. 
This mutt be alowed by the laws of 
fuciety forthe fake of commerce, for the 
fake of enabling a man to improve his 
eftate, and for the fake of keeping chil- 
Gren in due obedience to their father. Bue 
| oo wilbes: 
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will any one fay, that a man who fquanders 
his eftate does no injury to his children ?— 
Will any one fay, that a man. who by — 
his will grants away his eftate from his: 
children, without leaving them a com- 
petency, and without any demerit inv — 
them, does no injury to his children? — — 
My Lords, with, regard. to thofe eftatess — 
that are tranfmitted to us from our;an-, — 
ceftors, it is:a manifeft piece of injultice 
to our children to fquander them, or 
grant them away to ftrangers, unlefs our 
children have done fomething to deferve 
being difinherited. Even as-to.aneftate: — 
acquired, by a man’s induftry, be ought — 
not ‘to fquander: it, or to grant it aways — 
from innocent children. A man is ob- 
liged to provide in the beft manner he: 
is able for his children: he is worfe than. 
a favage that does not provide for ‘his- 
family ; and if Providence has blefied ,a» 
man’s indultry, fo as to enable him to; — 
provide for his children, he mut be fil. — 
worfe, if he afterwards fquanders that. 
_ provifion, or grants it away to ftrangers. — 

The child has-a natural right to what his. 
father acquires: he has a family right,. 
as well as a natural right,,.to the,eftate. 
tran{mitted to his father by his anceftors;. 
and to take that right from him, onac-. 
count of any crime committed: by the 

| father, 
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father, is a flagrant piece of injuftice; Tet ° 
it be done by whom it will, and upon 
what principle it will. To takethe eftate 
away from an innocent heir, is in many 
eafes cruel, as well as unjuft... It is cruel: 
to take the fubfiftence away from an in- 
nocent babe at the breaft;—and to turn: 
both mother and child out: of doors, may. 
be ‘the practice of tyrannical” arbitrary 
governments, but ought never to be ad= 
mitted in a humane government or free- 
 eountry.. 
-(*4i'Po pretend, my lords, that tie te 
forfeitures are necefiary for preferving the- 
fociety' from: rebellions and infurrections,. 
andi the perfons of our kings and minifters: 
from confpiracies and affaffinations, is an. 
argument, if we once exceed the bounds. 
ef juftice and humanity, that can admit. 
ef no.limitation. For the fame reafon it 
may be faid to! be neceflary, to put a 
traitor’s children to death before his face : 
it may be faid to be neceflary, to put all 
his friends and relations to death; and to. 
‘find out the perfon moft dear to him,. 
perhaps his wife, in order to have her 
put to death before his ¢yes. In fhorty. 
the fame argument may be made ufe of 
for the moft exquifite tortures, and for 
ail thofe cruel punifhments that are now: 
f : ; J: TEE: 
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im ufe among the tyrannical governments 


in Afia and Africa. 

‘© thus your lordfhips mnft fee, how 
far you may be led, if you once admit,. 
that, for the peace of fociety and preier- 
vation of government, punifaments may 
be inflicted that are both eruel and un- 
guft. 1 therefore hope, my lords, you 
will fpare’a thought for your children, 
your families, and pofterity. They have 
not only eftates, but honours ard dig- 
nities to lofe. 1 hope the reverend bench, 
though their honours are not hereditary, 


will fhew a concern for thofe that are) 


I hope the lords from Scotland will con- 
fider, how many noble farnilies of their 
country have been lately deftroyed by 
- this maxim of punifhing children for the 
) father’s crime. ‘Fhe guilty deferved to. 
fuffler; but it -is hard to make’ the in- 
nocent partake in their punifhment. : 

‘¢ T know, my lords, that in felonies the 
goods and chattels are forfeited, as well 
as the lands, goods and chattels in treafon. 
I approve of the one as little as I do of 
the other: but felons: have generally 
nothing to forfeit. By fuch a forfeiture 
it feldom happens once in a century, 


a 


that the value of a thoufand pounds bee © 


comes forfeited ; and, in- felony, there is 
mo fuch danger of the prifoner being un- 


jute 
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_ yattly convicted, as in treafon, where mi- 
nifters generally intereft themfelves to 
have the prifoner condemned. Befides, 
my lords, as forfeitures for treafon be- 
come generally the prey of miniiters and _ 
favourites, and are often of great value, . 

they may be the caufe of many an in- 
nocent man. being convicted, condemned, 
and executed, for no other reafon but be- 
caufe he has a fine eftate; or, as it was 
once expreffed, becaufe he would be 
“* a bonny traitor.” Such expedients for 
raifing money, we know, were frequent 
under the tyrannical emperors of Rome, 
who had a band of well-difciplined de/a- 
tores for that very purpofe; and, in time, 
Our informers may be as numerous, ‘and 
as well difciplined as thofe delatores : 
for, when a bad cuftem has once taken 
root, no one can imagine how fatt it 
grows; how far it fpreads its baneful 
branches. 

‘© I muft further obferve, my lords, 
that thefe forfeitures are fo far from pre- 
venting, that they may be the caufe of a 
rebellion. If needy and daring coun 
fellors fhould get the government of a 
weak prince, they may advife him to 
arbitrary and oppreffive meafures, with 
a view to provoke a rebellion, that they 
may have a chance of enriching them- 
of ae felves 
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felves our of the fpoils of the rebels, 
The king, indeed, by. fuch meatures, 
might rifk, or lofe his crown ; but, as 
fuch minifters have little to Jofe, and 


a great deal to gain, they would give : 


themfelves very little trouble about the 
rifk their fovereign might run, if they 
thought they had but a tolerable chance 
of victory ; and that an eftablifhed go- 
vernment can fcarcely be without. 


‘“* The fecurity of this government, — 
my lords, and the tranquillity of this — 
nation, depends not upon frightening. 


either the difafleted or diffatishied from 
rifing in arms, by the feverity of punifh- 
ment: it depends, my lords, and I hope 
will always depend, upon the {mallnefs of 
their number. Upon this our tranquillity 
will always depend, and fecurely depend, 


NY 
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as long as our liberties are preferved — 


entire; and, if they fhould ever come to 


be encroached on, I atn fure it is neither 
the bufinefs nor the duty of parliament, 


to endeavour to frighten men from taking 

arms in defence of the liberties of their 

country.” iach 
Thefe fpeeches, I hope, will be deemed, 


 fufficient to eftablith the earl of Chefter-_ 

ficid’s reputation as a ftatefman, an orator,, 
and a patriot, while they ferve as models. 
-of fenatorial eloquence to our young no- — 


f 


‘ 
or 
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bility. © I ‘hall. therefore’ return to his 
lordfhip’s private character, and private 
‘life. : | 
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His- Lordfpip’s Condu in private. Life, 
with the fir Part ‘of the Syftem of 
Education delivered in a Series of Letters 

« to bis Son, with moral and critical 

\. Obfervations. 


HE ail of Chefterfield’s attention 
to the interefts of his country did 


‘not divert him from the duties of private 


life ; nor even from its pleafures. In 
the year one thoufand feveri hundred and 
thirty-three, he married the Lady Me- 
dofinah de Schulenberg, countefs of Wal- 
fingham, and natural daughter! of King 
George I. who is {till alive. By his lady, 
hawevint he had no children: but he 


had, about a year before his marriage, _ 


by Madame du Bouchet, a’ Frencli ladys, 
a natural fon, whom (he loved) and 


cherithed with all the fondnefs of a father, 


and whote education was for pany years. 


the chief engagement of his life. “After 


furnithing him” wich the: mot’ valuable 
! ad of ancient and modern learning 


be 


be 
ie 

i 
pie 
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he was defirous of adding to thofe acqui- 


fitions, that knowledge of men and things 
which he himfelf had acquired by long 
and great experience. With this view he 
wrote the Letters lately publifhed, and 
which have been fo defervedly admired. 
They begin with thofe dawnings of in- 
ftruction adapted to the capacity of a 


boy, and rifling gradually by precepts 


and admonitions, calculated to dire@ and 
guard the age of incautious youth, 
finifh with the advice and knowledge 
requifite to form the man ambitious to 
fhine as an accomiplifhed courtier, an : 
Orator in the fenate, or a minifler at 

foreign courts. In fhort, he meant to 


form, what he was himfelf, an all-ac- 


complifhed man ; and, as that is pro- 
feffedly the defign of this work, it can-_ 
not furely be done more effectually, than 
by accompanying the example with the — 
precepts of fuch a matter. , 

I fhall not begin with his lordfhip’s 
earlieft letters : but I fhall begin as early 
as, I think, they can be of any ule to the- 
readers of this book; and, if any fhould 


_ thiok [ begin too early, they will pleafe 
to reflect, that others may think I begin © 
too late. 


Having given his fon a concife account 
of the Heathen gods and goddefies, of the 
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_ Trojan. war, and the firfi Romans, the 
earl of Chefterfield proceeds to what may 
be properly called infruétion, in contra- 
diftinction to information. Were, there. , 

fore, I fhall begin to form my Man of 
the WorLp, leaving the article of infor- 
mation, as his lordthip did, principally to 
others. Nor fhall I fervilely deliver his 
lordhip’s precepts, as if they were facred: 

‘I am fenfible that no man is infallible : 
but I fhall never differ from him without 
afligning a reafon for fo doing; and, 
happily, our fentiments are pretty much 
alike: So that the reader will not be 
troubled with much altercation. | 
_- Hiftory,” fays his lordfhip,’ ** is an 
account of whatever has been done by 
any country in general, or by any number 
of pecple, or by any one man: thus, the 
Roman Hiftory is an account of what the 
Romans did, as a nation: the tiiftery of 
Catiline’s Confpiracy, is an account of 
what was done by a particular number of 
people; and the Hiftory of Alexander 
“the Great, written by Quintus Curtius, is 
the account of the life and a@ions of-one 
fingle man. Hiftory is, in fhort, an ac- 

count or relation of any thing that hag 
been done. | 
_ “* Hiiltory is divided into facred and 
prophane, ancient and modera, 


f 


rr Sacred... 


- 


ae Rt tite RAE) 
» “« Sacred hiftory is’ the Bible, that is, 
- the Old and New Teftament. The Old » 
: Teftament is the Hiftory of the Jews, — 
7 who were God’s cbofen people ; and the — 
New Teftament. is the Hiftory-of Jefus — 
‘Chrift, the Son of God. | 
2 Prophane’ hiftory is the account of — 
the heathen gods, fuch as you read in ~ 
-Ovid’s Meétamorphofes, and which you — 
will know a great deal more of, when you — 
come to read Hlomer, Virgil, and the ~ 
other ancient Poets. aL 
«© Ancient hiftory is the account of — 
all the kingdoms’ and countries of the | 
‘world, down to the end of the Roman — 
empire. ate OT ye 
“° Modern. hiftory is the account of — 
the kingdoms and countries of the world, 
fince the deftruétion of the Roman empire. 
‘© The perfect knowledge of hiftory is 
extremely neceffary 3 becaule, as it in- 
forms us ef’ what was done by other — 
‘people, in former ages, it inftructs us 
what to do in the like cafes. Befides, as 
it ig the common fubject of converfation, — 
it is a fhame to be ignorant of it.” | 
How elegantly concife !—He proceeds ~ 
: fhises'* 1 
“ Geography muft neceflarily accom- 
| pany hiftory ; for it would not be enough 
to know what things -were done formerly, — 
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but we muft know where they were done; 
and geography, you know, is the defcrip- 
tion of the earth, and fhows us the firua- 
tions of towns, countries, and rivers. For 
example; geography fhows you thar Eing- 
~ Jand is in the North of Europe, that Lon- 
don is the chief town of England, and 
that it is fituated upon the river Thames, 
in the county of Middlefex : and the fame 
of other towns and countries. Geography 
is likewife divided into ancient and mo- 
dern ; many countries and towns having, 
now, very different names from what they 
had formerly; and many towns, which . ‘ 
made a great figure in ancient times, be- 
ing now utterly deftroyed, and not exift- 
ing: as the two famous towns of Troy, - 
in Afia, and Carthage, in Africa; of 
both which there are not now the leaft re- oe 
mains,” ie ; 
_ Having thus difcufled hiftory and geo- 
graphy, his lordfhip proceeds to chrono- 
logy. | 
** Hiftory,” continues he, “* muft be * 
accompanied with chronology, as well as : 
_ geography, or elfe one has but a very con-— ae 
fufed notion of it; for it is not fufficient 
to know what things have been done, 
which hiftory teaches us; and where they 
have been done, which we learn by geo- 
graphy; but one muft know when they 
Te 2 have 
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have been done, and that is the particular — 
bufinefs of chronology. I will therefore — 
give you a general notion of it. : 
«< Chronology fixes the dates of facts; — 
that is, it informs us when fuch and fuch — 
things were done; reckoning from certain 
periods of tithe, which are cailed Aras, or 
k’pochs: for example, in Europe, the two — 
principal zras or epochs, by which we ~ 
reckon, are, from the creation of the world 
to the birth of Chriflt, which was four — 
thoufand years; and from the birth of — 
Chrift to this time, which is one thoufand — 
feven. hundred and thirty-nine years: fo — 
that, when one fpeaks of a thing that was — 
done before the birth of Chrift, one fays, © 
it was done in fuch a year of the world, — 
as, for inftance, Rome was founded in — 
the three thoufand two hundred and 
twenty-fifth year of the world ; which was — 
about feven hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the birth of Chrift. And one fays,.- 
that Charleniain was made the firft em- 
_ peror of Germany in the year eight hun- 
m | dred; that is to fay, eight hundred years 
Oy after the birth of Chrift. So that you 
ie fee, the two great periods, eras, or epochs, — 
from whence we date every thing, are, 
f the creation of the world, and the birth of 
; Jefus Chrift. 


- 
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“«¢ There is another term in chronology, 
called centuries, which is only ufed in 
reckoning after the birth of Chrift. A 
century means one hundred years; con- 
fequently, there have been feventeen cen- 
turies fince the birth of Chrift, and we 
are now in the eighteenth century. When 
any body fays, then, for example, that 
fuch a thing was done in the tenth cen- 
tury, they mean, after the year nine hun- 
_ dred, and before the year one thoufand, 
after the birth of Chrift. When any body 
makes a miftake in Chronology, and fays, 
that a thing was done foie years fooner, 
_ or fome years later than it really was, that 
error is called an Anachronifm.,” | 
Having thus explained the meaning and 
ufe of hiftory, geography, and chronology, 
and fhowed the connection they have with 
one another; that is, how they are join- 
ed together, and depend each upon the. 
other, he returns to confider hiftory more 
particularly by itfelf. ie ein 
*¢ The moft ancient hiftories of all,” 
adds he, “* are fo mixed with fables, that 
is, with falfehoods and invention, that 
-little credit is to be given to them. All 
the Heathen gods and goddefies, that you 
read of in the poets, were only men and 
women; but, as they had-either found 
out fome ufeful invention, or had done a 
favo. f, F great 
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great deal of cood | in the countries where 


they lived, the people,»who had a great. 
veneration for them, made them gods and: 
goddefles when they died, addreffed their. 
prayers, and raifed alrarsto them. Thus 
Bacchus, the god of wine, was only the — 
fir! man who invented the making of 


wine; which pleafed the people fo much, 


that they made a God of him: and may: 


be they were drunk when they made him 


fo. So Ceres, the goddefs of plenty, who - 


is always reprefented, in op nooa with 
wheat-fheaves about her head, was only. 
fome gdod woman, who invented plough- 


7 ae : 
— 


ing, a and fowing, and raifing corn: and — 


the people, who owed their bread to her, 
deified her; that is, made.a coddefs’ of 
her. The cafe:is the fame:of all the other 
Pagan gods and goddefles, which’ you 
read of in prophane and fabulous hiftory. 


‘¢ The authentic, that is, the true ans © 


cient hiftory, is divided inte ive remark- 
able periods or zras, of the five great em: 


pires of the world. The ‘frit empire of 


the world was the Affyrian, ‘which was 


-deftroyed by the Medes. ‘The empire of — 


the Medes was overturned by the Per- 


fians ; and the empire of the Perfians was — 


demolifhed by the Macedonians, . under 


Alexander the Great. © The) empire of — 
Alexander the Great lafted no longer than — 


oa 


~ 
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his life; for at his death, his generals di- 


vided the world among thenr, and went 
to war with one another; till, at laft, 
the Roman empire arofe, fwallowed them 
all up, and Rome became the miftrefs of 


the world. Remember, then, that the 


five great empires, that fucceeded each | 


other were thete: 
1. The Affyrian empire, firft eftablithed. 


“2, The empire.of the Medes. . 
3, The Perfian empire. 
~ 4. The Macedonian empire. 


5. The Roman empire.” § 


His lordfhip next returns to a more par- 
Aicular confideration of chronology. 

‘¢ Chronology,” obferves he, ‘* is the 
art of meafuring and diftinguifhing time, 
or the doétrine of epochas, which, you 
know, are particular and remarkable pe- 
siods of time. The word chronology is 
compounded of the Greek words xeover, 
which fignifies time, and acyos, which fig- 


nifies difcourfe. Chronology and geo- 
_ graphy are called the two eyes of hiftory, — 


becaufe hiftory can never be clear and 


well underftood without them. Hiftory 
relates facts; chronology tells us at what . 


time, or when; thofe: faéts were done; 
and geography fhows us in what place or 


country they were done. The Greeks 
aga le Ps meafured 


abe J | 


meafured their time by Olympiads, which 
was a {pace of four years, called in Greek 


Oavumias. “This method of computation 
had its. rife from the Olympic games, 


which were celebrated the beginning of 


- 


every fifth year, on the banks of the river 


Alpheus, near Olympia, a city in Greece, 


The Greeks, for example, would fay, — 


that {uch a thing happened in fuch a year 4 


of fuch an Olympiad: as for inftau.ce ; 


that Alexander the Great died in the firft - 
year of the r14th Olympiad. The firft — 


Olympiad was 774 years before Chrift; 


fo, confequently, Chrift was born in the — 


firft yearof the 195th Olympiad. 


“ The period, or zra, from whence — 


the Romans reckoned their time, was from 
the building of Rome; which they mark- 
ed thus, ad U.C. that is, ad Urbe Con- 
ditd. Thus, the kings were expelled, 
and the coniular government eftablifhed, 
the 244th ad U. C. that is, of Rome. 

** All Europe now reckons from. the 


great epocha of the birth of Jefus Chrift, 


_ which was 1738 years ago; fo that, when 
any body afks, in what year did fuch or 
fuch a thing happen, they mean in what 
year fince the birth of Chrift, 


‘¢ For example; Charlemain, inFrench © 


Charlemagne, was made emperor of the 
Welt in the year 800; thatis, Soo years 


after — 


Po tea T; 
after the birth of Chrift;- but, if we fpeak 


_ of any event or hiftorical fact that hap- 


pened before that time, we then fay, it 


happened fo many years before Chriit. 
For inftance ; we fay Rome was built 750, 


years before Chrift. 


© The Turks date from their Hegira, 
which was the year of the fight of their 
falfe prophet, Mahomet, from Mecca; 
and, as we fay that fuch a thing was done 


in fuch a year of ‘Chrift, they fay, fuch 


ago. 


_ nology, from which the nations of t{urope | 
date events, “The firft is the creation of >. 


‘Noah’s flood happened in the year 


a. thing was done in fuch a year of the 


Hegira. Vheir Hegira begins in the 622d, 


year of Chriit, that is, above 1100 years 


“« There are two great periods in chro-' 


the world; the fecond, the birth of Jefus 
Chrift.. Palate | 


“« Thofe events that happened: before | 


the birth of Chrift, are dated from. the 
creation of the world. Thofe events which 
have happened fince the birth of Chrif¥, 
are dated from that time; as the prefent 
year 1739. For exampie ; 


AM. 


of the world 16564. ue 


_ Babylon was built by Semiramis, — ae 
ag the year bs 18090 ~ 


ate 
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Moves was born in the year 2400” 
Troy was taken by the Greeks, In 
the year hp ‘2800 
Rome founded by Romulus, in a 
the year | 32951 9 
Alexander the Great conquered. = 
“Perfia 25 es 3674. — 
Jefus Chrift born in the year of = | 
the world | : 4000 


‘© The meaning of 4. M. at the top of 
thele figures, is anno mundi, the year Of 
the world. Sa 


«© From the birth of Chriit, all Chrif- 
tians date the events that have happened 
fince that time; and this is called the 
Chrijftian ara. Sometimes we fay, that 
fuch a thing happened in fuch a year of 
Chrift, and fometimes we fay, in fuch a 
century. Now, a céntury is one hundred ~ 
years from the birth of Chrift; fo that at. 
the end of every hundred years a new cen-, 
tury begins ; and we are, confequently, 
qvow in the eighteenth century. 

_ For example, as to the Chriftian era, 
or fince the birth of Chrift ; » + ole 
Mahomet, the falfe prophet of the’ ie 

Turks, who eftablithed the Ma- | 
~ hometan religion, and wilt the ey 
Micah i Alcoran | 
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_ Alcoran, whi chis the Turkithh 


book: of religion, died in the, 


feventh century ; that is, in the 
.) year of Chrift 
Charle iain .was crowned emperor 


in the laft year of the ¢! ‘ghth con 


oct that 3 is, ia the year 


As M, 


632 


. 808 . 


« Here the old Roman empire énded, 


William the Conqueror was crown- 
ed king of England in the ele- 
«0 wenth cent y, in the year 
“The Reformation, that is, the Pro- 
teftant religion, begun by Mar- 
tin Luther, in the fixteenth 
— century, inthe year 
‘Gunpowder invented, by one Ber- 
tholdus, a German, monk, inthe 
fourteenth century, in the year 
Printing invented, at Haerlem in 
Holland, or.at Strafbourg, or at 
Mentz in.Germany, in the fif- 
: FEN penkury, ‘about the year 


1066 


1440 


After giv ving his pupil diftind ideas of 
hiftory, geography, and chronology, the 
_earl of. Chefterfeld. proceeds to fpeak. of 


_oratory and poetry. 


|, The, bufinefs of oratory,’ beat ier : 
hes an 6% is to PS erfuade PeORes and you aes 


4 


e 


he 
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_eafily feel, that to pleafe people, is a great 
{tep towards perfuading them. You mutt 
then, confequently, be fenfible. how ad- — 
vantageous it is fora man, who fpeaks.in 
public, whether it be in parliament, in 
the pulpit, or at the bar, (that. is, in the — 
courts of law) to pleafe his hearers fo — 
much as to gain their attention: which 
he can never do, without the help of 
oratory. It is not enough to fpeak the 
Janguage he {peaks in in its utmoft pu- 
rity, and according to the rules of pram- 
mar; but he muft fpeak it elegantly; that 
is, he muft chufe the beft and moft ex- © 
preflive words, and put them in the beft 
order. He fhould likewife adorn what he 
fays by proper metaphors, fimilies, and 
other figures of rhetoric; and he fhould 
enliven it, if he can, by quick and fpright- 
ly turns of wit. For example, fuppole © 
you had a mind to perfuade Mr, Maittaire. — 
(the boy’s fchoolmafter) to give you a 
holyday, would you bluntly fay to him, 
_ Give me a holyday ? That would cer- 
tainly not-be the way to perfuade bim to _ 
it. But you fhould endeavour firft to 
pleafe him, and gain his attention, by 
telling him, that your experience of his 
gcodnefs and indulgence encouraged you 
to atk a favour of him ; that, if he fhould 
not think proper to grant it; at leaft you 
| ie " boped. cas 


gs 
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hoped, he would not take it ill, that you 
afked it. Then you fhould tell him, what 
it was that you wanted; that it was a ho- 
lyday ; for which you fhould give your 
reafons; as, that you had fuch or fuch 
-a thing to do, or fuch a place to go to. 
Then, you might urge fome arguments 
why he fhould not refufe you; as, that 
you have feldom -afked that favour, and 
that,you feldom will ; and that the mind 
may fometimes require a little reft from 
Jabour, as well as the body. This you 
may illuitrate by a fimile, and fay, that 
as the bow isthe ftronger, for being fome- 
times unftrung and unbent; fo the ming 
will be capable of more attention, for be- 
ing now and then eafy and relaxed.” 

‘© Though poetry,”’-—continues he,—- 
<¢ differs much from oratory in many 
things; yet it makes ule of the fame 
figures of rhetoric; nay it abounds in me- 
taphors, fimilies, and allegories; and you 
may learn the purity of the language, anst 
the ornaments of eloguence, as well by 
reading verfe as profe. Poetical diction, 
that is, poetical language, is more fublime 
and lofty than profe, and takes liberties 
which are not allowed ia profe, and are 
€alled Poetical Licences. This difference 
between verfe and profe you will ealily 
obferve, if you read thema both with at- 
aga: -* F | tention, 
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tention. In verfe, things are feldom faid 
‘plainly and fimply, as one would fay them 


in profe ; but they are defcribed and em- — 


bellifhed : as for example ; what you hear 
the watchman fay often in three words, 2 
cloudy morning, is faid thus in. verfe, in 
the tragedy of Cato: 


¢ The dawn is overcaft, the morning lowers, 
* And heavily in élouds brings on the dav,’ 


This is poetical diction ; which would be " 


improper in profe, though each word fe- 
parately may be ufed in profe. 
“«* Twill give you, here, a very pretty 


copy of verfes of Mr. Waller’s, whch is_ 


extremely poetical, and full of images. It 
is to a lady who played upon the lute. 
The lute, by the way, is an inffrument 


With many ftrings, bade Aa are ¢ played ube e 


by the fingers. 


“Such moving founds from fiich a carelefs couch, 


- So little fhe concern’d, and we fo much. 
“<The trembling ftrings about. her fingers vii 


«And tell their joy,! for every kifs, aloud, ) 
< Smal! force there needs to make them tremble fo, 
© Touch’d by ‘that hand, who wculd not tremble too? 
q! ‘Here Lieve aaa ftand, and while fhecharms pape! 


ay Empties his quiver on the lift’ning deer. 


«-Mufic fo foftens and difarms. the mind, 

« That not one arrow can refiftance find. 

‘ Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 

«And aéts herfelf the triamph of her €yes. 

«So Nero once, with. harp in hand, furvey’d 9! 
* His ii ceatiies g Rome: and as it burnt, he play’d.?. 
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s* Mind all the poetical beauties of thefe 


-verfes.. He fuppofes the founds of the 


itrings, when fhe touches them, to be the 
expreffion of their joy for kiffing her 
fingers. Then, he compares the trem- 
bling of the ftrings to the trembling of a 
lover, who is fuppofed to tremble with 
joy and awe, when touched by the perfon 
he loves. He reprefents love (who, you 
know, is defcribed as a little boy, with a 
bow, arrows, and a quiver) as fltanding 
by her, and fhooting his arrows at people’s, 


hearts, while her mufic foftens and dil-_ 


arms them. [hen he concludes with that 
fine fimile of Nero, a very cruel. Roman 


‘emperor, who fet Rome on fire, and 


plane on the harp alk the while it was 
urning; for, as love is reprefented by 


the Poets as fire and flames; fo fhe, while 


people were burning for love of her, play- 
ed, as Nero did while Rome, which he 


hhad fet on fire, was burning. 


* You will obferve,.thac thefe verfes 
are all long, or heroic verfes, that is, of 
ten fyllables, or five feet; for a foot is 
two fyllables.”* [ His lordfhip is here mif-_ 
taken ;, for a foot, even in Englith verfe, 
often confifts of three fyllab'es. ] 

'. Having already given a general idea of 
oratory and poetry, his Lordfhip proceeds 
ay nase ist chs a ae ay - tO 
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fo a more particular confideration of 


poetry; in which he appears to have ~ 


been very fond that his fon thould excell, 
till he found that the boy’s genius did not 
lie that way. At any rate, it is certainly 
well calculated to induce an early habic 
of thinking, “ You fhould begin to 


_ confider,” fayshe, not only the meafure. 


of the verfes you read, but likewife the 


thoughts of the poer, and the fimilies, 
metaphors, and allufions, which are the — 


ornaments of poetry, and raife it above 
profe, and diftinguith ir from profe, ag 
much as the meafure does. ‘This atten- 
tion to the thoughts and diction of other 
poets, will fuggeft both matter, and the 


manner of exprefling it, to you, when 


you come to invent, yourfelf. Thoughts 
are the fame in every language, and 
a good thought in one language is a good 
one in every other: thus, if you attend 
to the thoughts and images in French or 
Englifh poetry, they will be of ufe to 
- you, when you compofe in Latin or 
Greek. 1 have met lately with a very 
- pretty copy of Englith verfes, which f 


here fend you to learn by heart; but 


firft, I will give you the thought in profe, 

_ that you may obferve how it is exprefied, 

and adorned by poetical diction. 
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" The poet tells his miftrefs, Fiorella, 
that fhe is fo unkind to him, the will nor 
even fuffer him to look at her; that, to 
avoid her cruelty, he addreffes himfelf to 
other women, who receive him kindly ; 
but thar, notwithftanding this, his heare 
always returns to her, though fhe. ufes: 
him fo ill; and then he concludes with - 
this beautiful and apt fimile, in which he 
compares his fate to that of exiles (that is, 
people who are banifhed from their own 
country) who, though they are pitied in 
whatever country they @ go to, yet long ta: 
return to their’ own, where they are fure 
to be ufed all, and punithed. 


Why will Florella, when I gaze, 

’ My ravifh’d eyes reprove, 

And hide from them the only face, 
They can behold with loves, 


To fhun ker feorn, and eafe my Care, 
I feek a nymph more kind, 

And while I rove from fair to ir: 
Ssill gentler ufage find. 


But oh! how faint is every joy, 
Where Nature has no part! 

New beauties may my eyes employ, 
Bur you engage my heart. 
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So reftlefs exiles, doom’d to roam,}» » 
Meet pity every where ; The 
Yet languith for their native home, ( Simile, _ 
Sk hough death attends them there. , 
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“« You wil ll obferve that thefe verfes have a 
alternate rhymes; that is, the third line © 
rhymes to the firtt, and the fourth line © 
to the fecond; the firft and third lines © 
having four feet each, and the fecond © 
and fourth having but three feer.cach.” am 

He continues his obfervations on poetry. 
thus.: a 
‘*¢ Poets have greater liberties allowed — 
them than profe writers, which is called © 
‘the poet cal licence. Horace fays, that — 
poets and painters have an equal privileges 
of attempting any thing. Puidforibus cique — 
_ Poetis, quidlibet audendi, Semper Suit equa ” 
potéfas.. Fiction, that is, invention, 1s — 
faid to be the foul of poetry. For ex-- : 
ample 5 the poets give life to feveralyina _ 
nimate things s thatis, to things that ‘have q 
‘no life: .as for inflance; they reprefent, * ’ 
the paffions, as love,. fury, envy, €e. 4 
under human figures; which figures are 
allegorical ; that is, reprefent the qualities: | 
and effeéts of thofe paPionss ‘Thus the @ 
- poets reprefent love as.a little boy,. Salisde i 
Cupid, becaufe Jove. is. the , paffion of — 


young people chiefly. He is reprefented 7 
blind rf 


as deal 
blind likewife; becaufe love makes no 
diftinction, and takes away the judgement, 
He has a bow and arrows, with which he 
is fuppofed to wound people, becaufe love 
gives pain: and he has a pair of wings 
to fly with; becaufe love is changeable, 
. and apt to fly from one object to ae 
Fury likewile is reprefented under th 
figures of three women, called the cle 
furies ; Alecto, Megera, and Tifiphone, 
‘They. are deferibedy “with lighted torches 
or fambeaux in their hands 3 becaufe 
‘Tage and fury is for fetting fire to every 
thing :- they are likewife drawn, with 
-ferpents hiffing about their heads: be- 
caufe ferpent8: are poifonous and de~ 
ftructive animals. Envy is defcribed as 
a: woman, melancholy, pale, livid, and 
pining ; becaufe envious people are never 
_pleafed, but “always repining at other 
people's happinefs: fhe is fuppofed to 
feed upon ferpents:; becaufe envious 
people only comfort them/elves with the 
misfortunes of others;” 

Fle next defines tafte, and exemplifies 
| ‘it, as connected with 3 invention or genius, 
in elegant defcription ; 

“© Tafte, in its proper fignification,” 
fays he, ‘*.means the tafte of the palate 
in eating or drinking; but it i$ meta- 
we iy ufed for the judgment ‘one © 

— 
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forms of any art or fcience, For example ; 
if I fay fuch a man has a good tafte in 


poetry, I mean that he judges well of — 
poetry, and diftinguifhes rightly what is - 


good and what is bad; and finds out 


equally the beauties and the faults of the _ 


compofition. Or if I fay, that fuch a man 


has a good tafte in painting, I mean the 
fame thiog; which is, that he is a good 


judge of pidtures; and will diftinguifh 
not only good ones from bad ones, but 
very good ones from others not quite fe 


good, but yet goed ones. voir /e geiit 


bon, means the fame thing in French : 


and nothing forms fo true a tafte, as 
the reading the ancient authors with at- — 


tention.” 

‘** Defcription is a beautiful part of 
poetry, and much ufed by the beft poets ; 
it is likewife called painting, becaufe it 


reprefents things in fo lively and ftrong 


a manner, that we think we fee them as 
in a picture. Thus Ovid defcribes the 
palace of the fun, or Apollo. a 


_ Régia Selis erat fublimibus alta columnis, 


lara imicante auro, flamma/gque imitante pyropo, 


Cujus ebur nitidum faftigia fumma tenebat: 


Argenti bifores radiabant lumine valve, 
Mareriem fuperabat opus: nam Mulciber illie 
_ lquora calarat medias cingentia terras, . 
Qerrarumque-orbem, ca@lumque quod izaminet arbi. 


at 
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“ Afterwards he defcribes Phoebus him: 
felf, fitting upon his throne. 


TE 


Birmees velatus vefte fedebat 
‘da Solio Phebus, claris lucente fmaragdis. 
A dextré leviaque Dies, et Menfis, et Annus, .. 
— Seculaque et pofite fpatiis equalibus Hore ; 
Verque nowum fabat, cinlum florenie corona, 
Stabat nuda Aifias, et Jpicea ferta gerebat, 
Stabat et Autumnus calcatis fordidus uvts, 
Et glacialis Hyems, canos birfuta Bian 


‘© Obferve the invention in this de- 
fcription. As the fun is the great rule 
by which we meafure time; and as it 
marks out the years, the months, the 
days, and the feafons; fo Ovid has re- 
prefented Phoebus upon his throne, as the 
principal is sel attended by the years, 
days, months, and feafons, which he I:ke- 
wife reprefenc8as fo many perfons. This 
is properly invent‘on, and invention is 


the foul of poetry. Poets have their. 


name, upon that account, from the Greek. 
word Haew, which fignifies, to make, or 
invent, . 

hae ehvioned in my. laft,” continues 
he, ‘* defcription, or painting, as one of 
the. fhining marks or characteriftics of 
poetry. The likenefs muft be ftrong and 


lively ; and make us almoft think, that — 


we fee the thing before our eyes. Thus 
the following defcription of hunger, or 
diana famine, 


"¢ 


{tin 7 a 
famine, in Ovid, is fo ftriking, that one 
thinks one fees fome poor famifhed — 
wretch. 


en fe ee ee ee ee a ee 


—~ Famem lapidofe widir in ALK0, 
Unguibus et taras vellentem dentibus berbas, 
“Hirtes erat crinis, cava lumina, pailer im ores . 
Labra incana fiu, fcabre rubigine fouces, 
Dura cutis, per quam JoeBari vifcera poffent: — 
Offa fub incarvis exiabent atida lumbis: 

Ventris erat pro ventre locus: pendere putares 
Pe@us, et a [pine tantummodo crate teneri. : 


Obferve the propriety and fignificancy of — 
‘the epithets. . Lapidojo is the epithet to _ 
agro; becavfe a ftony ground produces — 
very little grafs. Raras is the epithet to 

_herbas, to mark how few and how {carce 
the herbs were, that famine was tearing 
with her teeth and nails. . You will eafily 
find out the other epithets, = aon | 

-“* Twill now: give yow.an excellent 
piece of painting, or defcription, in. Eng-— 
dith verfe ; it is in the tragedy of Phaedra 
and Hippolytus. 
| So when éright Venus yielded up hér:charms, 

The 64 Adonis languifh’d in her arms. . 

His idie horn on fragrant myrtles hung ; 

_ His arrows fcatrered, and his bow un/frung. 

Obfeu-e; in coverts, lie his dreaming hounds, — 
And bay the fancied boar with feeble founds. 

For nobler {ports he quits the /awage fields, “(¥E) 

And all the-hero to the lover yields. | | 

«© | have -marked the epithets, that you~ 
may the better obferve them. . Venus is if 
| _ called ae 


cad 
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called bright, upon account of her beauty * 
Adonis is called dle, becaufe Venus was 
in love with him: his horn is faid to be 
idiey becaufe he then laid it by, and made 
no ufe of it: the myrtles are called fra- 
grant, becaule the myrtle is a Jweet- 
imelling tree; moreover, the myrtle is 
the particular tree facred to Venus: /fcat- 
tered arrows, becaufe laid by here and 
there, carelefsly. The bow anfirung : 
it was the cuftom to unftring the bow 
when they did’ not ufe it, and it was the 
ftronger for it afterwards. Dreaming 
hounds: hounds that are ufed to hunt, 
often dream they are hunting; as-appears 
by their making the fame noife, only not 
fo loud, when they fleep, as they do when 
they are hunting fome wild beaft ; there- 
fore, the founds are called feeble. Savage 
fields ; fo called from the roughnels of 
field {ports, in comparifon to the tender- 
nefs and foftnefs of love. 
© But it-is,not the words only that 
you fhould mind,” adds he, ‘* but the 
fenfe and beauties of the authors you 
read ; which will furnifh you with mat- 
ter, and teach you to think juftly upon 
fubjects. For example; if you were to 
fay; in poetry, that it was morning, you 
would not barely fay it was morning ; 
that would not be poetical: but you 
YS s aia? would 
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would reprefent the morning under fome 


image, or by defcription 5 as thus: 
Lo! from the rofy eat, her purple doors: 


The morn unfolds, adorn’d with blufbing flowers Beg 


Whole dright battalions, laitly, Lucifer 

Brings up, and quits his ftation in the rear. 
Obferve, that the day always rifes in the 
eaft; and therefore it is faid, from the 
rofy eaft: rofy is the epithet to eaft ; 
becaufe the break of day, or the Aurora, 
is of a reddifh roly colour. Obferve too, 


The fend fars draw off and difappear, i 


that Lucifer is the name. of that ftar that. 


difappears the laft in the morning ; for 
the aftronomers have given names to moft 
of the flars. The three laft lines, which 
have the fame rhymes, are called a triplet, 


which is always marked as | have marked | 


it, The original Latin is thus in Ovid, 


mee Ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab orty 
Purpureas Aurora Sores, et plena rofarum 

Atria. Diffugiunt fielle, quavtim agmina rt 2) saat 
Lucifer, et cell flatione novilfimus exit. 


Here is another way of faying that ic is” 


morning, as Virgil expreffes ir: | 
Et jam prima nowo Spargebat lumine terras 
Tithoni croceum linguens durova cubile + 
Fam Jole infusa, jam rebus luce retebtis. 


Thus in Englifh verfe : 


And now Aurora, harbinger of day, 
Rofe from the /affron bed wheie Tithon lay, 


And fprinkled o’er the world with norws-bora light.s a 
‘The fun now fhin‘ng, all things broaght to fight. . 


© 
ry 
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“* Titkon was the hufband of Aurora, 
Aurora, in poetical language, means the 
break of day, or the firft part of the 
morning. Harbinger (by the way) means 
forerunner, or a perfon who is fent before- 
hand, by another, upon “a journey, to 
prepare things for him. The King has 
feveral harbingers, that go before him 
upon the road, to prepare his lodging, 
and get every thing ready. So Aurora, 
or the morning, is called, by a metaphor, 
the harbinger of day, becaule it foreruns 
mene: days > rete 

A happier method was perhaps never 
devifed for forming the mind of youth, 
Fie profecutes his fubje& thus : : 
| ** The noon, or mid-day, that is twelve 
o'clock, is thus defcribed by Ovid:, 


Fecerat exiguas jam Sol alttffimus umbras, 
And in another place, 


Famque dies rerum medias contraxerat umbr as, 
Et Sal ex equo, meté difabat utrdque : 


 Becaufe the fun, at noon, is exactly in the 
middle of its courfe, and, being then jutt 
perpendicular over our heads, makes the 
fhadows very hort; whereas, when the 
fun fhines on either fide of us, (as it does 
mornings «nd evenings) the fhadows are, 
very long; which you may sitesi 
Brie Un- 
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fun-fhiny day that you pleafe. The evens ; 


ing is defcribed thus, by Ovid: 


Fam labor exiguus Phacbo reftabat: equique 
Pullabant pearbus Jpatium declivis Olmpi : 


Becaufe the courfe of the fun, being fup- — 
pofed to be of one day, Phoebus (that is — 
the fun) is here faid to have little more — 
remaining bufinefs to do; and his horfes 


are reprefented as going down hill.; which 


points out the evening; the fun, in the 
evening, feeming to go downwards, In 
another place he fays, ;' 


Famque dies exaflus erat, tempufque fulibat, 
Quod tu nec tenebras, nec pojfis dicere lucem: , 


For, in the dufk of the evening, one can — 


neither call it day nor night. 


Night is defcribed by Virgil in this R 


manner: . 


Nox erat, et terras animalia fufa per omnes 3 
Alituum, Pecudumque genus, fopor altus babebat. 


«¢ What I mean, by fending and ex- 


plaining thefe things to you, (as I have x 


{aid before) is to ufe you to think and 
reflect a little yourfelf ; and not to repeat 


words only, like a parrot, without mind- — 


ing or knowing the fenfe and import of 
them. For example; when you read a 


defcription of any thing, compare it with 
your own obfervations; and afk yourfelf 
this queftion, Is this for Have IT ever | 
obferved it before? And, if you. have 


not 


| Fase 
not obferved it, take the firft opportunity 
you can of doing it. For inftance ; if . 
vycu have not alieady obiérved;’that the 
dhadows are Jong in the morning and the 
evening, and fnort at noon, try ‘it your- 
felf, and fee whether it is true or not. 
When you hear of the rofy morn, confider 
with yourfelf why it is fo called, and 
whether ic ought to be called fo or not; 
‘and obferve the morning early, to fee if 
it is not of a reddifh, rofy colour. When 
you hear of night’s fpreading ‘its fable 
(that is black) wings over the world, con- 
fider whether the gradual fpreading of the _ 
darknefs does not extend itfelf ia the fky 
like black wings. In fhort, ‘ufe yourfelf 
to think and refle& upon every thing you - 
hear: and fee: examine every thing,’ and _ 
fee whether it is true or not,’ without tak. 
ing it upon truft.. For example; if you 
fhould find, in’ any author, the Blue or 
azure fun, would you not immediately 
‘reflect, that could not be juft; for the 
“fun is always red? and that he who could 
callit fo muft be either blind, or a fool,” 
_ Havingin this manner taught his pupil 
to diftinguifh the propriety and impro- 
“priety of natural things, his lordthip pro- 
‘ceeds to the ‘moral diftinGtions. 
2 When you read hiftorical faéts,” fays 
“he, © think of them within yourfelf, and 
) compare 
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compare them with your own_notions. 


For example; when you read of the firft 


Scipio, who, when he conquered Spain, 


took a beautiful Spanifh princels prifoner, ; 


who was foon to have been married to a 
prince of that country, and returned her 


ftruck with the virtue and generofity of — 
‘that action? And can you help thinking 


with yourfelf, how virtuous it was in 
Scipio, who was a young man, unmarried, 
and a conqueror, to: withftand the temp- 
tation of beauty; and how generous. it 


to her lover, not only untoyched, but — 
giving her a fortune befides; are you not — 


5 


was to give her a fortune, to make amends | 


for the misfortunes of the war? Another 


reflection too, that naturally occurs upon 


it, is, how virtuous actions never fail to 


be rewarded by the commendation and 


applauie of all pofterity: for this happened © 


above eighteen hundred years ago; 1s ftill 
remembered with honour 3 and will be fo 
as long as letters fubfift: not to mention 


the infinite pleafure Scipio muft have felt 


himfelf, from fuch a virtuous and heroic 


-aétion.” | 


To give his fon and pupil ftill more 


diftinét ideas of natural and moral pro- 


priety, and likewife to induce a habit of 


thinking, he propofes a fubject of com- 


- pofition — 


Pay Aaa 


pofition of each kind, which he illuftrates. 


in a moft fimple and beautiful manner. 
_** All you learn, and all you can read,” 
_ obferves he, ‘* will be of little ule, if you 
do not think and reafon upon it yourfelf. 
If night, for example, were given you as 
a fubject to compofe upon, you would do 
very well to look what the beft authors 
have faid upon it, in order to help your 
own invention; but then you muft think 
‘of it afterwards yourfelf, and exprefs it 
_ in your own manner, or elfe. you would 
be at beft but a plagiary.. A plagiary is 
a man who fteals other people’s thoughts, 


and puts them off for his own. You - | 
would Hnd, for example, the following és 


account of night in Virgil: 


Nox erat, et plactdum carpebant Sega foporem 
Corpora per terras; flvcque et [eva quiérant 
equiva: cum media volvuntur fidera lapfa 3 
, Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes picieque volucres, 
Queque lacus laté liguidas, queque-afpera dumis 
Rura tenent 3 fomno pofite Jub node filenti 
 Lenibant curas, et corde ablita laborer, Loe 


“* Here you {ee the effects of night: that 
lt brings reftto men, when they- are wea- 
ried with the labours of the day ; that the 


flars move in their regular courfe 3 that. 
flocks and birds repofe themfelves, and. 
enjoy the quiet of the night. This, upon - 


«Xamination, you would find to be al] 
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true; but then, upon confideration, too» 
you would find, that it is not all that is 
1o be faid upon night: and many more 
qualities and effects of night would occur — 
to you. As for inftance; though night — 
is in general the time of quiet and repole, 
yet itis often the time, too, for the com- 
miffion and fecurity of crimes; fuch as 
robberies, murders, and violations; which 
generally feek the advantage of darknels, 
as favourable for the efcapes of the guilty. 
Night, too, though it brings rett and 
refrefhment to the innocent and virtuous, - 
brings difquiet and horror to the guilty. 
The confcioufnefs of their crimes torments 
them, and denies them fleep and quiet. 
You might, from thefe reflections, confider 
what would be the proper epithets to give — 
to night: as for example; if you were to 
reprefent night in its moft pleafing fhape, 
as procuring quiet and refrefhntent from 
Jabour and toil, you might call it the 
Jriendly night, the filent night, the welcome 
night, the peaceful night: but if, on the 
contrary, you were to reprefent it as in- 
viting to the commiffion of crimes, you 
would call it, the gui/ty night, the confcious 
night, the Jorrid night; with many other 
epithets, that carry along with them the - 
idea of horror and guilt: for an epithet 
to be proper, muft always be adapted — 
Yad t , ero Git 
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(that is, fuited) to the circumftances ‘of 
the perfon or thing to which it is given.” 
He continues thus: | 

_ Virtue is a fubject that deferves your 
and every maan’s attention; and fuppofe 
I were to bid you make fome verfes, or 
give me your thoughts in profe, upon the 
fubject of virtue, How would you go about 
it? Why you would firft confider what 
Virtue is, and then what are the effects 
and marks of it, both with regard to 
others and to one’s felf. You sould find, 
then, that virtue confifts in doing ood, and 
in {peaking truth; that the effects of it are 
advantageous to all mankind, and to. one’s 
‘felfin particular. Virtue makes us pity 
and relieve the misfortunes of mankind; it 
makes us promote juftice and good order 
in fociety 5 and, in general, contributes to 
whatever tends to: the real good of man- 
kind. To ourfelves it gives an inward com- 


fort and fatisfaction, which nothing elfe ' 


can do, and which nothing can rob us of, 
Allotheradvantages depend uponothers, as 
much as upon ourfelves. Riches, power, 
and greatnefs may be taken away from 
us, by the violence and injuftice of others, 
or by inevitable accidents; but virtue de- 
pends only upon ourfelves, and nobody 
can take it away from us. Sicknefs may 
deprive us of all the pleafures of the 

ee G2 body ;. 
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body ;-but. it cannot -deprive us of our 
virtue, nor of the fatisfaction which we 
feel from it.. A virtuous man, under all 


the misfortunes of life, ftill finds anin- — 
ward comfort and fatisfaction, which makes — 
him happier than any wicked man can | 
be, with all the other advantages of life. — 


If a man has acquired great power and — 


riches by falfehood, injuftice, and papre al : 
fion, he cannot enjoy them; becaufe his — 
con{cience will torment him, and conftant- | 


ly reproach him with the means by which — 


he got them. The {tings of his confcience — q 
will not even let him 1 fleep quietly ; but — 


he will dream of his crimes: and in the 


day-time, when alone, and when he has — 


time to think, he will be uneafy and me- 
lancholy.. He is afraid of every thing; 
for, as he knows mankind muft . hate 
him, he has reafon to think they will hurt 
him, if.they can. Whereas, if a virtuous 


man be ever fo poor, or unfortunate in_ 


the world, ftill his virtue is its own re- — 


ward, ihe will comfort him under all af- 


flictions. The quiet and fatisfaction of 


his con{cience make him chearful by day, 
and fleep found of nights: he can be 


alone with pleafure, and is not afraid o 


his own thoughts. ‘Befides. this, he 


univerfally efteemed and refpected: a : 


even the moft wicked people themfelves,. 
cannot ~ 


Bebe Se 
cannot’he'p admiring and refpecting vir- 
tue in others.” | ih 

Concluding his fon, as may be fup- 
pofed, to have now pretty diftiné ideas 
of elegant compofition, of virtue and of 
vice, the earl of Chefterfield proceeds to 
give him the rudiments of politenefs. 

Learning, honour, and virtue,” o05- 
ferves he, ‘are abfolutely neceffary to gain 
you the efteem and admiration of man- 
_ kind; politenefs and good-- breeding are 
equally neceflary, to make you welcome 
and agreeable in converfation, and com= 
mon life. Great talents, fuch as honour, 
‘virtue, learning, and parts, are above the 
generality of the world; who neither pof- 
fefs them themfelves, nor judge of them 
rightly in others: but all people are judges 


of the leffer talents, fuch as civility, af- 


fability, and an obliging, agreeable addrefs 
and manner; becaufe they feel the guod 


effe€ts of them, as making fociety eafy 


and pleafing. 
“* Good-fenfe muft, in many cafes, de- 


termine good-breeding ; becaufe, the fame 


thing that would be civil at one time, and 
to one perfon, may be quite otherwile at 
another time, and to another perfon; but 
there are fome general rules of good- 
breeding, that hold always true, and in 

all cafes. As for example; it is always 
Bde | G3 : extremely 
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extremely rude, to anfwer only yes, or no, 
to any bedy, without adding, fir, my — 
lord, or madam, according to the quality — 
of the perfon you {peak to; as, in French, — 
you muft always fay Monfieur, Mitord, 
Madame, and Mademoifelle. 1 fappofe you — 
know that every married woman is, in, 
French, Madame, and every unmarried — 
one is Medemo felle. It is likewife extreme ~ 
ly rude, not to give the proper attention, — 
and a civil anfwer, when people fpeak to — 
you; orto go away, or be doing fome- — 
thing elfe, while they are fpeaking to you; — 
for that convinces them that you defpife 
them, and do not think it worth your | 
while to hear or anfwer what they fay. 

«© I dare fay I need not tell you how 
rude it is, to take the beft. place in a room, 
or to fcize immediately upon what you 
like at table, without offering firft to help | 
others; as if you confidered nobody but — 
yourfelf, Cn the contrary, you fhould — 
elways endeavour to procure all the con- 
venienci¢s you can, to the people you are 
with. 

‘* Befides being civil, which is abfc- 
lutely neceffary, the perfection of good- 
breeding is, to be civil with eafe, and in. 
a gentleman-like manner. For this, you — 
fhould obferve the French people; who — 
excell in it, and whofe politencfs fcems — 
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as eafy and natural as any other part of 
~ their converfation. Whereas the Enghifh 


are often awkward in their civilities, and 
when they mean to be civil, are too much 
afhamed to get itout. But, pray, do you 
remember never to be afhamed of doing 
what is right: you would have a great 
deal of reafon to be afhamed, if you were 
not civil; but what reafon can you have 


to be afhamed of being civil? And why - 


not fay a civil and an obliging thing, as 
eafy and as naturally, as you would afk 
what o’clock it is? This kind of bathful- 
nefs, which is juftly called, by the French, 
mauvaife bonte, is the diftinguifhing cha- 
raéter of an Enelith booby ; who is 
frightened out of his wits, when people of 
fafhion {peak to him; and, when he is to 
anfwer them, blufhes, ftammers, can 
hardly get out what he would fay ; and 


‘becomes really ridiculous, from a ground- 
lefs fear of being laughed at: whereas a 


real well-bred man would {peak to all the 
kings in the world, with as little concern, 
and as much eafe, as he would fpeak to 
you. 


and to be civil with eafe (which is pro- 


perly called good-breeding) is the only 
way to be beloved, and well received in 


‘company ; that to be ill-bred, and rude, 


G4 is. 


«© Remember, then, that to be civil, 


a 
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Is intolerable, and the way to be kicked — 
out of company ; and that to be bafhful, — 
is to be ridiculous,” , 

It would be in vain here to obferve, @ 
that, as the earl of Chefterfield was one of ‘a 
the greateft mafters of politenefs that ever _ 
lived, his precepts are the moft excellent a 

.€ver publifhed on that fubjeét ; but Ican- — 
not help obferving, that he feems rather _ 
to place too much ftrefs upon external aC- 
complifhments. He continues thus: 4 

** T have often told you (and it is moft ~ 
certainly true) that the ftriteft and moft — 
icrupulous honour, and virtue, can alone — 
make you efteemed and valued by man- _ 
kind ; that parts and learning can alone — 
make you admired and celebrated by 
them; but that the poffeffion of leffer ta- 
lents was moft abfolutely neceflary, to- 
wards making you liked, beloved, and 
fought after in private life. Of thefe lef 

_ fer talents, good-breeding is the principal — 
and moft neceflary one, not only as it is 
very important in itfelf; but as it adds 
great luitre to the more folid advantages 
both of the heart and the mind. 

‘* L have touched upon good-breeding to 
you before ; fo that this letter fhall be 
upon the next neceffary qualification to it, 

which is a genteel, eafy manner, and car- 
tiage, wholly free from thofe edd weir ; 

5 ets lh 


pore} | 
i] habits, and awkwardneffes, which even 
many very worthy and fenfible people 
have in their behaviour. However trifling 
‘a genteel manner may found, it is of very 
great confequence towards pleafing in 
private life, efpecially the women; which, 
one time or other, you will think worth 
pleafing : and I have known many a man, 
from his awkwardnefs, give people fuch 
a diflike of him at firft, that all his meric ° 
cou'd not get the better of it afterwards. 
Whereas a genteel manner prepofitfles 
people in your favour, bends them towards 
you, and makes them with to like you. 
‘© Awkwardnefs can praceed but from 
two caufes; either from not having kept 
good company, or from not having at- 
tended to it, -As for your keeping good | 
company, | will take care of that; do 
you take care to obferve their ways and 
manners, and to form your own upon 
them. Attention is abfolutely neceffary : 
for this, as indeed it is for every thing - — - 
elfe ; anda man without attention is not 
fir to live inthe worlds Aa 
“¢ When an a9Nggidngp fellow firft comes 
into a room, it highly probable, that 
his fword gets between his legs, and | 
throws him.down, or makes him ftumble, « 
at leaft; when he’ has recovered this ac- 3 
cident, he goes and places himfelf is the 
| G 5 very 
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very slate of the whole room where he | 
fhould not; there he foon lets his hat fall 
down, and, in taking it up again, throws 
down his cane; in recovering his cane, 
his hat falls a facond time ; {6 that he is 
a quarter of an hour before he is in order 
again. If he drinks tea or coffee, he cer- 
tainly fealds: his mouth, and lets either 
the cup or the faucer. fall, and fpills the - 
tea or coffee in his breeches. At dinner,’ 
his awkwardnefs diflinguifhes itfelf par- 
ticularly, as he has more to.do: there he © 
holds his knife, fork, and fpoon,  dif- 
ferently from other people; eats with his - 
knife to the great. danger of his mouth, 
picks his teeth with his fork, and puts 
bis fpoon, which has been in his throat 
twenty times, into the difhes again. If 
he is to carve, he can never hit the joint ; 
but, in his vain efforts to cut through the 
bone, featters the fauce in every body’s 
face. He generally daubs himfelf with 
-foup and greafe, though his napkin is 
- eommonly ftuck through a button hole, 
and tickles his chin. When he drinks, he 
infallibly coughs in his giafs, and be- 
fprinkles the « company. Befides all this, 
he has ftrange tricks and geftures; fuch 
as fouffing up his nofe, making faces, /# 
putting his fingers in his nofe, or blowing 


it and “looking afterwards in his handker- 
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chief, fo as to make the company fick. 
His hands are troublefome to him, when 
he has not fomething in them, ‘and he 
does not know where ‘to put them; but 
they are in perpetual motion between his. 
-bolom and his breeches : he does not 
wear his clothes, and, in fhort, does no- 
thing like other people. All this, I own, 
is not in any degree criminal; but it is 
highly difagreeable and ridiculous in com - 
pany, and ought moft carefully to be 
avoided, by whoever defires to pleafe. 


“© From this account of what. you 


fhould not do, you may eafily judge what 


you fhould do; and a dve attention to. 


the manners of people of _fafhion, and 
who have feen the world, will make it 
habitual and familiar to you. 


“© There is, likewife, an awkwardnefs” 


of expreffion and words, moft’ carefully 
to be avoided; fuch as falfe Englith, bad 
pronunciation, old fayings, and common 


proverbs ; which are fo many proo's of - 


having kept bad and low company. For 
example; if, inftead of faying that ‘taftes 
are different, and that every man has his 
own peculiar one,’ you fhould let off a 
proverb, and fay, that ‘ what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poifon;’ or elfe, 
“ every one as they like, as the good man 
faid when he kiffed his cow;’ every. body 
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would be perfuaded that you had never © 
kept company with any body above foot- 
men and houfemaids. 
** Attention will do all this; and with- 
out attention nothing is to be done: want 
of attention, which is really want of 
thought, is either folly or madnefs. You 
fhould not only have attention to every 
‘thing, but a quicknefs of attention, fo 
as to obferve, at once, all the people in 
the room; their motions, their Jooks, and 
their words; and yet without flaring at 
-them, and feeming to be an obferver. 
This quick and unobferved obfervation is 
of infinite advantage in life, andisto be 
acquired with care; and, on the con- — 
trary; what is called abfence, which is a 
thoughtleffnefs, and want. of attention 
about what is doing, makes a man _fo like. 
either a fool or a madman, that, for my- 
part, I fee no real difference. A fool 
never has thought; a madman has loftit; 
and an abfent man is, for the time, with- 
Outi.) | 
‘© I warned you, in my laft,” adds he, 
*again{t thofe difagreeable tricks and 
awkwardnefies, which many people con- 
& tract when they are young, by the negli- 
: gence of their parents, and cannot get ° 
quit of them when they are old; fuch as — 
odd motions, ftrange poftures, and un- 
ae he genteel 
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genteel carriage. But there is likewife.an 
awkwardnefs of the mind, that ought to 
be, and with care may be, avoided: as 
for inftance; to miftake or forget name§ ; 
to fpeak of Mr. What-d’ye-call-him, or 
Mrs. Thingum, or How-d’ye-call-her, is 
exceflively awkward and ordinary. To 
call people by improper titles and appel- 
lations is fo too; as my Lord, for Sir; 
and Sir, for my Lord. To begin a {tory 
or narration, when you are not perfeét in 
it, and cannot go through with its but 
are forced, poffibly, to fay, in the middle 
of it, ‘¢T have forgot the reft,” is very 
unpleafant and bungling. One mutt be 
extremely exact, clear, and perfpicuous 
in every thing one fays, otherwife, inftead 
of entertaining or informing others, one 
Only tires and puzzles them. — 

** The voice and manner of fpeaking, 
too, are not to be neglected: fome peo- 
ple almoft fhut their mouths when they 
{peak, and mutter fo, that they are noc 
to be underftood; others fpeak fo fait, 
and fputter, that they are not°to be un- 
_ derftood neither; fome always fpeak as 


loud as if they were talking to deaf people; 


and others fo low that one cannot hear 
them. All thefe habits are awkward and 


difagreeable, and are to be avoided by at- 
tention : they are the diftinguithing marks 


of 
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of the ordinary people, ‘who have had no 
care taken of their education. 

*¢ You cannot imagine how neceflary it 
is to. mind all thefe little things; for I 
have feen many people, with great talents, 
ill received, for want of having thefe ta- 
ents too; and others well received, only 
from their little talents, and who had no 
great ones. It is cood-breeding alone that 
can prepoflefs people in your favour at 
firft fight: more time being neceflary to 


Aieayer oreater talents. This good-breed-- 


ing, you 1 know, does not confift in low 


bows and formal ceremony; but in an _ 


eafy, civil, and refpectful behaviour. I 
hardly know any thing fo difficult to at- 
tain, or fo neceffary to poffefs, as perfect 
cood. breeding ,; which is equally incon- 
fifterit with a {tiff formality, an imperti- 
nent forwardnefs, and an awkward. bafh- 
fulnefs. A little ceremony is often ne- 
ceffary ; a certain degree of firmnels is 
_abfolutely fo; and an outward modefty is 
extremely becoming: the knowledge of 
the world, and your own obfervations, 
muft, and alone can, tell you the proper 
quantities of each.” 

[ fhall here conclude what I have taken 


the liberty to call the fir? part of the fy 
tem of Education, and proceed with his 


lordfhip’s life. 


CHAP, 


th 
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His Lorafpip’s Conduct as Envoy at the 
Hague, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Secretary of State, wth his continued At- 
tention to the Education of bis Son. 


HE uniformity of the earl of 
Chefterfield’s conduct, in oppofing 

- the meafures of the court, under differene 
adminiftrations, in which he might cer- 

_ tainly have had a fhare, had now put his 
motives beyond difpute. The king, as 
well as the people, was convinced, that 
his oppofition proceeded from principle ; 
from a belief that fuch meafures were 
wrong: his majefty was therefore pleafed 
to appoint him Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, on the third day of January, in the 
year one thoufand feven hundredand forty- ©” 
five. In the fame month he was ap- °~. 
pointed Ambaffador Extraordinary to the 
States General, and fet out immediately - 
for the Hague. 

The purpofe of this embafly was, to pre- 
vail on the Dutch to engage more heartily 
in the war; as appears by the credential 
letter with which his lordthip was charged 
by his Britannic majefty to the States Ge- ces 
| neral, of male the following isacopy. 
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** Hioh and mighty Lords, our good Friends, 
Allies, and Confederates, 


<< AT a time when the common enemy 
iS doing i its utmo{t endeavours to advance 
the fatal projects of an unbounded ambi- 


tion, by overturning the balance of power 


in Europe, and by endeavouring to im- 


pofe anintire and infupportable dependence. 


both to your republic and our crown; we 
have thought proper to give you a frefh 
and diftinguifhing proof of our affection, 
by fending to you, as our Ambaffador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, our 
moft faithful and well-beloved coufin and 
counfellor, Phi lip Earl of Che fterfield, 


Lord Lieutenant of our kingdom of Ire- 
land. After having fully acquainted him: 
“with our fentiments, we charged“ him to. 


regulate every thing with you that may 


be “neceffary for the, lupport of our mutual - 


jntere(t. We have alfo authorized him, 


fo confult bath with the minifters and ge- 


nerals of your ftate, and with thofe “of 
the other al.ics, about what is neceffary 


to be done, in order to obtain, as foon — 
as pofible, a good ad folid peace, by 


carrying on the war with vigour, 
s© We. therefore hope, that you will 
receive our faid ambaflador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary with cordiality and 
diftinction , 


(eve 
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diftinction, and that he will find you dil- 
poled to fecond our intentions, full of love 
and confidence for your republic, by 
uniting your forces and your interefts, 
without referve, to ours, by an intire and 
unlimited accomplifhment of the treaties 
which link you infeparably with us; de- 
firing you, as to the reft, to lend a fa- 
vourable ear to our faid ambaffador, and 
give entire credit to every thing he fhall 
reprefent to you on our part, 

‘s We repeat to you the ftrongeft af- 
furances of a friendfhip, efteem, and af- 
fection, which will never ceafe; and we 
pray God to keep you, High and mighty 
Lords, our good friends, allies, and con- 
federates, under his holy protection. 


Given at our court, at St. James’s, Ja-— 
nuary the ninth, in the year of our Lord 


one thoufand feven hundred and forty- five, 
and the eighteenth year of our reign. 
3 “© Your very good friend, | 


How faithfully the earl 6f Chefterfield 


executed his charge, will appear by the 
following elegant and public-{pirited Me- 


morial, which he delivered to. the depu- 
ties of the States General (the eighteenth 


day of May, one thoufand feven hundred 
| ane: Tye 
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and forty five) on taking leave of their 


High Mightineffes, . 


_“ High and mighty Lords, 


** The king my mafter, in permitting 
me to return to England, has given me 


exprefs orders to renew to your high 


mightineffes the ftrongeft affurances of his. 
efteem and friendfhip. | 

‘* It is happy for me,, that fo honour- 
able a commiffion lays fo eafy a duty on 
me. 

*“* As a faithful interpreter of the fen 
timents of a fincere friendfhip, I fhall be- 
ware of borrowing the flattering expref- 
fions which a feigned friendfhip wants to 
fet itfelf off with, ; 

‘¢ Let crafty policy employ the moft 
feducing artifices to cover its ambitious 


defigns ; let it put every fpring in motion — 


to deceive your confidence, or at Jeaft lull 
you into fatal fecurity: true friendthip, 
{uch as that which unites the king my 
mafter with your High Mightineffes, de- 
{pifes thofe artifices, and abhors thofe in- 
direct means; it is fimple, and irs lan- 
guage is the fame. | | 
** The clofe union of the two nations is nei- 
ther the effect of fome tranfient views,nor the 
fruit of accidental conjectures, but a right 
| Oe confequence — 


Pee 
confequence of our reciprocalandinvariable 
interelts. Nature pointed it out to us, in 
placing us as fhe has done; and the un- 
interrupted experience of almoft a cen- 
tury, does not permit us to be ignorant 
that our mutual profperity depends on our 
union. This truth is fo indifputable, that 
we ought to look upon as our common 
enemies, all thofe who prefume to call it 
in queftion. | ; 
‘© Vicinity is to moft nations nothing 
elfe but a fatal fource of jealoufy and dif- 
cord ; whereas we have the fingular hap- 
pinefs of being neighbours in a manner 
fit to procure us infinite advantages, with- 


out a poflibility of any diftruft or umbrage 


arifing therefrom, if wedo not forget our 
grand interefts, ag 

~ Such are the king’s notions; and, 
by what I have obferved myfelf, I fhall 
dare to affure him, that your High Mighti- 
neffes are in the fame way of thinking. 
Who can be ignorant of it ?—Our allies 
know it; our enemies feel it. Europe 
has already often reaped the precious fruits 
of our harmony: what ought it not yet 
to expect from it? 

«© The love of liberty, which founded 
this republic, and has fince fo often figna- 
lized her; this fo noble and generous 

| a Oey 
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love, fill unites your ftrength and your 
councils te thofe of the king my mafter. 
Actuated by the fame fpirit, and aiming 
at the fame end, the fole object of your ef- 
forts is to reftore and fecure the public 
liberty and tranquillity. What defign more 
Jaudable !— What work more worthy of a 
great and magnanimous zeal |! — Purfue, 
High and Mighty Lords, this defign with 
your wonted {teadinefs and wifdom; con- 
tinue thofe efforts, without fuffering your- 
felves to be difcouraged: and may teaven 
- Crown your enterprizes with the fuccefs 

they deferve ! | 

“* “As for what relates to myfelf, High 
and Mighty Lords, nothing more pleafing 
could have happened to me, than being 
charged for the fecond time with the king’s 
Orders near your High Mightineffes ; ef- 
-Pecially in an occafion where the bufinefs 


“Was to concert means to perform the en-— 


Zagements which I contributed to form 
fome years ago. | 

‘<i fhall never forget the kind recep- 
tion I met with then, and at prefent, from 


your High Mightineffes; and my grati- 
tude will end but with my days: but, if 


your Jigh Mightineffes will vouchfafe to 
remember me, view me, high and mighty 


lords, only on the fide of my fincere zeal for 


the 
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the common good of both nations; my 


re{pectiul veneration for your government; 


and, if I may prefume to ule the expre{- 


fion, my tender attachment to this re- 


public. 


Done at the Hague, ‘a 
MahO) Peas CHESTERFIELD. 


On his majefty’s going abroad in the 
fame year, one thoufand feven hundred 
and forty-five, the earl of Chefterfeld was 


declared one of the Lords Juftices for the 


adminiftration of the government in his 
abfence : but his lordthip’s prefence being 
wanted in Ireland, he fet out for his vice- 
royfhip, and landed at Dublin in the 
latter end of the month of Auguft ; where 


he was received_with thg loudeft acclama- 


tions of joy, and congratulated by the 
lord. mayor, aldermen, and corporations 
in their formalities, the recorder, in their 
name, exprefling a fenfe of his abilities, 
merit, and integrity. His lordfhip open- 
ed the feffion of parliament, on the eighth 
day of October following, with an elo- 
quent and beautiful f{peech, admirably 
adapted to the circumétances of the 
times. 


The 


a 
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The SPEECH of bis Excellency Putri 
Earl of CHesterriecp, Lord Lieutenant 
General and General Governor of Ireland, 
to both Houfes of Parliament, at Dublin, 
on Tuefday, Oct. 8, 1745. 


“¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“* T AM honoured with the king’s com. 
mands to meet you here in parliament, 
and to co operate with you in whatever 
may tend to eftablifh, or promote the true 
intereft of this kingdom. 

“© His majefty’s tender concern for all 
his {ubyects, and your zeal and duty for 
him, have mutually been too long expe- 
rienced for me now to reprefent the one, 
. or recommend the other. | 

‘* Your own reflections will beft fug- 
ge{t to you the advantages you have en- 
joyed under a fucceffion of proteftant 
princes, by principle inclined, and by le- 
gal authority enabled to preferve and pro- 
tect you; as your own hiftory, and even 
the experience of fome alive among you, 
will bef{t paint the miferies and calamities 
of a people fcourged, rather than govern- 
ed, by blind zeal and lawlefs power. 

‘“< Thefe confiderations muft neceffarily 
excite your higheft indignation at the at- 
tempt now carrying on in Scotland, to 

-difturb 
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difturb his majefty’s government, by a 
Pretender to his crown: one nurfed up 
in civil and religious error; formed to 
perfecution and oppreffion, in the feat of 
{uperftition and tyranny; whofe ground- 
lefs claim is as contrary to the natural 
rights of mankind, as to the particular 
laws and conftitutions of thefe kingdoms ; 
‘whofe only hopes of fupport are placed 
in the enemies of the liberties of Europe 
» in general; and whofe fuccefs would con- 
-ftequently deftroy your liberty, your pro- 
perty, and your religion. But this fuc- 
cefs is little to be feared, his majeity’s 
fubjects giving daily and diftinguifhed 
proofs of their zeal for the fupport of his 
government, and the defence of his per- 
fon; and a confiderable number of na- 
tional troops, together with fix thoufand 
Dutch, chearfully furnifhed to his ma- 
jefty by his good allies the States General, 
being now upon their march to Scotland; 
a force more than fufficient to check the 
progrefs, and chaftile the infolence of a 
rebellious and undifciplined multitude. 

“¢ The meafures that have hitherto been 
taken to prevent the growth of popery 
have, I hope, had fome, and will ftill 
have, a greater effect : however, I leave 
at to your confideration, whether nothing 
further can be done, either by new laws, 

| | » Age 
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or by the more effectual execution of thofe — 


in being, to fecure this nation againft the 
great number of papifts; whofe fpecula- 
tive errors would only deferve pity, if 
their pernicious influence upon civil fociety. 
did not both hue and authorife re- 
{traint. 


“* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 


‘¢ IT have ordered the proper officers to 
Jay before you the feveral accounts and 
eftimates, and I have the pleafure of ac- 
quainting you, that I have nothing to afk 
but the ufual and neceffary fupplies for 
the fupport of the eftablifhment. 

«< The king having thought it neceflary, 
at this her to fend for two battalions 
more from hence, has ordered, that, im- 
mediately upon their landirg in England, 


they thall be put upon the Britifh eftab- 


lifament ; and that the fupplemental in- 
creafe of regular forces, for yout’ defence 


here, fhall He made in the leat expenfive 


*» 


manner, by additional companies only; 


after which augmentation, the number of 


troops will ft.1l be within the ufual military 


eftablifhment. 


&e My Lords and Gentlemen, 


-*¢ Tris with the greateft fatisfa@tion that 
I hear of the prefent flourifhing ftate of 
your. 
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_ your linen manufacture, and I moft ear- 


neftly recommend to you the care and im- 
provement of fo valuable a branch of your 


trade; let not this profperity produce 


negligence; and let it never be fuppofed 
to be brought to its utmoft extent or per- 
fedtion. Trade has always been the beft 
fupport of all nations, and the principal 


care of the wifeft. 


‘<' | perfuade myfelf, that the bufinefs 


4 of this feffion wil! be carried on with that 


temper and por gran which a true and | 
unbiafled regard for the public naturally 
produces, and which the prefent ftate of. 


affairs more particularly demands, For 


my own part, I make you no profeffions ; 
you will, you ought to judge of me, only 
by my actions.” 

Both houfes, in confequence of this 
{peech, agreed. upon very loyal addreffes 
to his majefty,-exprefling their utmoft in- 
dignation at, and abhorrence of the rebel- 


Jion in Scotland, and promifing to ftand 


by-his majefty with their lives and for- 
tunes; and by his lordfhip’s vigilance, 
and prudent adminiftration; which was 
univerially admired, all was kept quiet in 
Ireland.. He was indeed fo much efteem-. 
ed there, that moft or all the chief cities 


in that kingdom entered into affociations, 


for the defence of the reigning family. 
Voc. I, Hi But 
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But, amidtt all this multiplicity of ba- 
‘finefs, the earl of Chefterfield (till found 
time to attend to the education of his fon, 
as appears by the following letters ; which, 


as they appear to have but a remote con- 


nection with the general fyftem, I fhall 
give in this place:—and, the better to 


2 
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fhew his lordfhip’s paternal affection, I - 


fhall prefix the date to each, 


_ Dublin Caftle, Nov. 19, 1745. 
<< DEAR BOY, | 


“< NOW, that the Chriftmas breaking- 


ap draws near, I have ordered Mr. Det. 
noyers to go to you, during that time, to 


teach you to dance. I defire you will. 


particularly attend to the graceful motion 
of your arms; which, with the manner of 
putting on your hat, and giving your 
hand, 1s all that a gentlernan need attend 
to. Dancing in itfelf a very trifling, filly 
thing; but itis one of thofe eftablifhed fol- 
_ lies to which people of fenfe are fometimes 
obliged to conform; and then they fhould 
be able to do it well. And, though I 

would not have you a dancer, yet, when 
you do dance, 1 would have you dance 
well, as I would have you do every thing, 
you do, well. ‘There is no one thing to 


trifling, but which et it is to be done a 4 
| all % 


| it ew, : 
all) ought to be done well. And I have. 
often told you, that I wifhed you evea 
played at pitch, and cricket, better than 
any boy at Weftminfter. For inftance , 
drefs is a very foolith thing; and yet itis 
a very foolifh thing fora man not to. be 
well dreffed, according to his rank and 
way of life; and itis fo far from being a 
difparagement. to any man’s underftand- 
ing, that it is rather a proof of it, to be 
as well dreffed as thofe whom he lives 
with. The difference in this cafe, be- 
tween a man of fenfe and a fop is, that 
the fop values himfelf upon his drefs; and 
the man of fenfe laughs at it, at the fame 
-time that he knows he muft not negleét 
it. There are a thoufand foolifh cultoms 
of this kind, which, not being criminal, 
muft be complied with, and even chear- 
fully, by men of fenfe. Diogenes the 
cynic was a wife man for defpifing them; 
but a fool for fhewing it. Be wifer than 
other people, if you can; but do not tell 
them fo. : Good night.” 


Dublin Caftle, Feb. 8, 1746. 


« SIR, 


¢ T have been honoured with two let- 
ters from you, fince I troubled you with 
my laft; and I have likewife received a 
aha a ce air letter 
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fetter from Mr. Morel, containing a fhort, — 


but beautiful manulcript, faid to be yours; 
but, I confefs, 1 can hardly believe it, be- 
caute it is fo very different from your com- — 


mon writing; and I will not fuppofe thar 
you do not always write as well as you~ 


can ; for to do any thing ill, that one can 


do well, is a degree of negligence, which I 


can never fufpeé you of. I always ap- 
plauded your Jaudable ambition of excel- 
ling in every thing you attempteds and 


.therefore make no doubt but that’ you 


will, in a little time, be able to write full 
as well as the perfon (whcever he was) 
that wrete that manu{cript, which is faid 


to be yours. People like you have’a con- 


tempt for mediocrity, and are not fatisfied 
with efcaping cenfure ; they aim/at praife, 
and, by defiring, feldom tail deferving and 
acquiring it, 


.** You .propofe, I. find,, Demofhenes 


for your model; and you have chofen 
very well: but remember the, pains he 
took to be what he was. He {poke,near - 


the fea, in ftorms, both to ufe himfelf to 


{peak loud, and nor to be difturbed by the 


noife and tumult of public aflemblies; he 


put {tones in his mouth, to help his elo- 
cution; which naturally was not advanta-. 


geous: from which taéts I conclude. that, 


_ whenever he fpoke,. he opened. both his 


lips 


= 
ie 
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lips and his teeth; and that he articulated 
every, word and every fyllable diftinétly, 
and full loud enough.to be heard the 
whole length of my brary. — 

«« As he took fo much pains for the 
graces of oratory only, | conclude he took., 


-ftill more for the more folid parts of it. 
Tam apt to. think he applied himfelf ex- 


tremely, to the propriety, the purity, and 
the elegancy of his language; to the dif- 


‘tribution of the parts of his oration; to 


the force of his arguments ; to the ftrength 


_ of his proofs ; and to the paffions, as well 


as the judgments of his audience. | fancy 


he began with an exerdium, to gain the 


good opinion and the affections of his 
audience; that afterwards he {tated the - 
point in queftion, briefiy, but. clearly 
that he then brought his proofs, after- 


wards his arguments; and that he con- 


_ cluded with a peroratio, in which he re- 


capitulated the whole fuccinctly, enforced 
the ftrong parts; and artfully flipped over. 
the weak ones; and at laft made. his 
ftrong puth at the paffions of his hearers. 


» Wherever you would perfu-de or prevail, 


addrefs yourielf. to the paffio s; it is by 
them that mankind is to be taken. Celar 


bid his foldiers, at the battle of Pharfalia, 
aim at the faces of Pompey’s men; they 
did fo, and prevailed. 1 bid you {trike at. 
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the paffions ; and if you do, you too will | 


prevail. If you can once engage people’s 
pride, love, pity, ambition (or whichever 
is their prevailing paffion) on your fide, 
you need not fear what their reafon can do 
again{t you. Your, &v.” 


Dublin Caftle, March 10, 1746. 
STR, 


** I moft thankfully acknowledge the 7 


honour of two or three letters from you, 


fince 1 troubled you with my laft; and. 


am very proud of the repeated inftances 
you give me of your favour and protec- 
tion, which I fhall endeavour to deferve, 

** Tam very glad you went to hear a. 
trial in the Court of King’s Bench, and> 
{till more fo, that you made the proper 


animadverfions upon the inattention of 
many of the people in the Court. As you? 


- obferved, very well, the indecency of that. 
inattention, | am fure you will never be 
guilty of any thing likeit yourfelf. There 
is no furer fign in the world of a little, 
weak mind, than inattention. - Whatever 


1s worth doing at all, is worth doing well; — 
and nothing can be done well withouc’ 


attention. [tis the fure anfwer of a fool, 
when you afk him about any thing that 
was faid or done, where he was prefent, » 
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chat, “ truly he did not mind ic:” And 


why did not the fool mind it? W hat had 
he elfe to do there, but to mind what was 
doing ? A man of fenfe fees, hears, and 
retains every thing that paffes where he is. 

“< | defire ] may never hear you talk of 
not. minding, nor complain, as mott fools 
do, of a treacherous memory. Mind, 
not only what people fay, but how they 
fay it; and, if you have any fagacity, you 
may difcover more truth by your eyes 
than by yourears. People can fay what 
they will, but they cannot look juit as: 
they will: and their looks frequently dil- 
cover, what their words are calculated to 
conceal. Obferve, therefore, people’s looks 
carefully, when they fpeak, noc only to 
you, but to each other. I have often — 
guefled, by people’s faces, what they were 
jaying, though I could not hear one word 
they faid. ‘The mott material knowledge 


of all, I mean the knowledge of the world, 


is never to be acquired without great at- 
tention; and | know many old people, 
who, though they have lived long in the 
world, are but children ftill as to the 
knowledge of it, from their levity and in-_ 


attention. Certain forms, which. all pee-. 


ple comply with, and certain arts, which — 
all people aim at, hide in fome degree, the 
truth, and give a. general exterior.refem- 
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blance to almoft every body. Attention — 
and fagacity muft fee through that veil, § 
and difcover the natural charaéter, a 
** You are of an age, now, to reflect, @ 
_ to obferve and compare chara&ers, and to | 
arm yourlelf againft the common arts, at _ 


. Teaft, of the world. If a man, with whom 


- 


you are but barely acquainted, to whom ~ 
you have made no offers, nor given any — 
marks of friendfhip, makes you, on a 
fudden, ftrong profeffions of his, receive 4 
them with civility, but do nor repay them 
‘with ccnfidence ; he certainly «means to | 
deceive you; for one man does not fall 
~ ‘in love with’ another at fight. Ifaman | 
—ufes ftrong proteftations or oaths, to make _ 
“you believe a thing, which is of itfelf fo. 
likely and probable, that the bare faying 
of it would be fufficient, depend upon it 
he lies, and is highly interefted in making — 
you believe it; or elfe he would not take y 
‘fo much pains. , | | 
_ “© In about five weeks, I propofe hay- 
ing the honour of laying myfelf at your 
“feet; which I hope to find grown longer 
‘than they were when | left them. Adieu. 
The pompous pleafantry with which 
this letter concludes, unriddles the myftery i 
of the folemn Sir, with which it andthe — 
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April the sth, 1746. 
«DEAR BOY, 


<¢ Before it is very Jong, I am of opi- 
nion, that.you will both think and fpeak 
more favourably of women than you do 
now. You feem to think, that, from Eve 
downwards, they have done a great deal 
of mifchief. As for that Lady, I give 
her up to you; but, fince her. time, hif- 
tory, will inform you, that men have done 


“much more mifchief. in the world. than. 


women; and to fay the truth, I would 
not acvife you to truft either, more than : 
is abfolutely necefflary.. But this I will © 
advife you to, which is, never to attack 
whole bodies. of any kind; for befides . 
that all. general rules have their excep- 
tions, you unnecefiarily make yourlelf a 
great number of enemies, by attacking a. 
corps collectively. Among women, as 
among men, there are good as well as 
bad, and it, may be, full as many, or more, 
good than, among men. This rule holds. 
as to lawyers, foldiers,.;parfons, courtiers, 
citizens, 3c. they are all men, fubject 


to the fame paflions and fentiments, dif- - 


fering only in the manner, according to 


‘their feveral educations; and it would be: 


as imprudent as unjuft to attack any of 
nit) ‘ He5 them . 


~ 


fish op | 


them by the lump. Individuals forgive 


fometimies; but bodies and focieties never 
do. Many young people think it very 


genteel and witty to abufe the Clergy; | 


in which they are extremely miftaken; 
 fince, in my opinion, parfons are very like 
men, and neither the better nor the worfe 
for wearing a black gown, All general 
reflections, upon nations’and focieties, are 
the trite, thread-bare jokes of thofe who 
fet up for wit without having any, and fo 
have recourfe to common-place. Judge 


of individuals from your own knowledge ~ 


of them, and not from their fex, profeffi- 
on, or denomination. 


‘© Though, at my return, which, I 


hope, will be very foon, I fhall not find: 


your feet lengthened, 1 hope I fhall find’ 
your head a good deal fo, and then IJ fhall: 


not much mind your feet. In two or 


three months after my return, you and ~ 


me fhall part for fome time: you muft: 


go to read men, as well as books, of all. 


languages and nations. Obfervation and 


reflections will then be very neceffary for’ 
you. We will talk this matter over fully~ 


when we meet; which, | hope, will be in’ 


the laft week of this month; ull when, I. 


have the honour of being . 
Your moft faithful fervant.” 


On 


‘. 


and unanimity-with which you have car- 


| f ws | 
On the elevewth day of April, in the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and 
forty-fix, his lordfhip having given. hiss 
affent to feveral acts very conducive to the- 
welfare of the kingdom of Ireland, con-- 
cluded the feffion of parliament with the: 


- following excellent fpeech from the throne. - 


é 


‘© My Lords and Gentlemen,. 


i The bufinefs of the feffion being: 
now concluded, I believe, you cannot be: 


- unwilling to return to your refpective : 


counties; as you muft be tenfible, that’ 
the many good laws which you have: 
pafied will receive an additional weight. 


_ by your authority in executing, and. by. 


your example in obferving then. 
‘© The almoft unprecedented tetnper 


ried on the public bufinefs, your unfhaken. 
fidelity to the king, your inviolable at- 


* 


tachment to the prefent happy conititu- 


tion, and your juft indignation of the at- 


tempts lately made to fubvert it, will ad- 
vantageoufly- diftinguifh this fefion in. 
the journals of parliament ; and the con-~ 
current zeal and active loyalty, of all his: 


-majefty’s proteftant fubjects of all deno-— 


minations; throughout this kingdom,, 
prove at once how fenfible and how de-- 


4 ferving they are of his care and protection, . 


Even: 
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Even thofe deluded people, who fearcély 
acknowledge his government, feem, by 
their condud, tacitly to have confeffed the 


advantages they enjoy under it. At my — 
return to his majefty’s prefence, I hail 


not fail moft faithfully to report thefe 


truths; fince the moft faithful will be, at 
the fame time, the mott favourable repre- _ 
_ fentation. | 


‘* The rebellion, which rather difturbed 


than endangered: the king’s government, 


has been defeated, though not yet totally 


fupprefied: but as thofe flagitious parri- 


cides, who were abandoned enough to — 


avow, and defperate enough to engage in 


the caufe of popery and tyranny have al- | 


ready been repulfed and purfued by the 
volour of his royal highnefg the Duke, 
there is the ftrongeft room to. believe, 
that he will foon complete the work which 


he has fo glorioufly begun, and reftore — 


the tranquility of the kingdom. ‘This ate 


tempt therefore to thake -his majefty’s 4 


throne, will ferve to eftablith it the more 


firmly; fince all Europe mutt now know 


the unanimous zeal and affeétion of his 
fubjeéts for the defence and fupport of his 
perfon and government; and thofe hopes 


are at laft extinguithed with which the - 
Pretender has fo long flattered, and, as it — 
ROW appears, at lait deceived himéfelf, 
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Even the powers, who encouraged him to 
the attempt, muft convince him, that he 
has now been, what he ever will be, only 
the occafional tool’ of their politicks, not 


the real objet of their care. 


“* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 


*¢ T have the king’s commands to thank 
you, in his name, for the unanimity and 
difpatch with«which you have granted the 
neceflary fupplies for the fupport of the 


_ eftablifhment. You may depend upon 


their being applied with the utmoft exact- 


nefs and frugality. 


‘© IT muft not omit my own ahora 


Jedgments for the particular confidence 


you have placed in me, by leaving to my 
care and management the great fum that 


_ you voluntary voted for national arms, 


and for fortifying the harbour of Corke, 
‘The confiderable faving which will appear 
upon thole two articles, as well in the in- 
tereft upon the loan, as in the application’ 
of the principal, will, ! hope prove that 
Ll have been truly fenfible of the ae re= 


pofed ‘in me. | 
-“¢ The affiftance which you have given: 


to the proteftant: charter- fchools is ia 
moft prudent, as well as a moft compaf- 
ponaig) charity 5 and I.do very. earneftly 
soni Z _decommtend 


i a8. TP, 
recommend to your conftant proteétion 
and encouragement that excellent inftitu- 
tion by which fuch a confiderable number 
of unhappy children are annually refcued 
from the mifery that always, and the guilt. 
that commonly accompanies uninftructed. 
poverty and idlenefs, 


. ? 
‘6 My Lords and Gentlemen,. 


** Though Great Britain has, .in the: 
courfe of this century, been often molefted: 
by infurrections at home and* invafions. 
from abroad, this kingdom has happi'y,. 
and defervedly, enjoyed that uninterrupted: 
tranquility which trade and manufactures, . 
arts and fcienves, require for their im- 
provement and perfection, Nature too 
has been peculiarly favourable to this» 
country, whofe: temperate climate and: 
fruitful foil fo invite, and would reward,. 
care and induftry.. et me, therefore, 
moft ferioufy recommend to you, in your: 
private as weli as in your public capacities, . 
the utmoft aitention to thofe important: 
objects, which at once enrich, ftrengthen, . 
and adorn a nation. ‘They will flourifh, | 
where they are cultivated; and they.are- 
always belt cultivated by the indulgence, 
the encouragement, and above: ali by the. 
eeample of ‘perfons of fuperior rank. 

s© T cannot: 
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- J cannot conclude without repeating 
my heartieft thanks to you for your kind 


-addreffes, in which you exprefs your ap- 


probation of my conduct. My duty to 
the king, who wifhes the intereft and hap- 
pinefs of all his fubject, called for my ut- 
moft endeavours -to _promote yours; and: 
my inclinations confpired with my duty. 
Thefe fentiments fhall, I affure you, be 
the only motives of all my actions, of 
which your intereft muft confequently be 
the only object.” 

Immediately after clofing the feffion, 
the earl of Chefterfield fet out for Lon- 
don, where he arrived the thirteenth. of 
April; foon after which he fent his fon» 
abroad, as he had intimated in his laft. 
letter,. and went to Bath himfelf for the: 
benefit of his: health. His letters to his: 


dear boy grew now more frequent and: 


illuftrative of his lordfhip’s lite. 


‘important; but as they foon met with a 


temporary interruption, I fhall purfue the 
fame method,. which 1 did with regard to- 
thofe from Dublin; though they have cer- 
tainly a-more intimate relation to the ge- 
neral fyftem. That relation however 18> 
not fufficiently.intimate to entitle them to, 
be confidered as part of it: 1 fhall chere-. 
fore retain the dates and other particulars- 


Bath, 
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Bath, Sept. 29, O. S..1746.) * 


DEAR BOY, 


“ T received by the laft mail your let- 
ter of the twenty-third N. S.. from Hei-: 


delberg, and am very well pleafed to find: | 


that you inform yourfelf of the particulars 
of feveral places you go through. You 
do mighty right to fee the curiofities in 
thole feveral places; fuch as the galden 
Bull at Frankfort, the tun at Heidelberg, 
(sc. .Other travellers fee them and talk 


but remember, that feeing is the leaft ma- 
terial object of travelling; hearing and 


_ knowing are the effential points.» There- 


fore pray let your inquiries be chiefly: di- 
rected to the knowledge of the conftitu- 
tion and particular cuttoms of the places 
where you either refide at, or pafs through; 
who they belong to, by what right and: 
tenure, and fince when; in whom the fu-! 


_preme authority is lodged and: by what 
magiltrates, and in what roanner, the ci-: 
vil and the criminal -juftice is: adminif-; 


tered. Itiis likewife neceffary to get as: 
much acquaintance as you. can, in’ order! 
to obferve the characters and manners’ 
of the people; for, though human nature: 


is inUtruth the fame through the whole. 
| human ° |. 


_of them, it is very proper to fee them too;, 


— 
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human fpecies, yet it is fo differently 


_ modified and varied, by education, habit, 
and different eae that one fhould, 


upon a flight and fuperficial obfervation, 
almoft think it different. 

‘© As I have never been in Switzer- 
land myfeif, I muft defire you to inform 
me, now and then, of the conftitution of 
that country. As for inftance; do the 
Thirteen Cantons, jointly and colleétive- 
ly; form one government, where the fu- 


__ Preme authority is lodged; or is each can- 


ton fovereign in itfelf, ‘and under no tie or 
conftitutional obligation of acting if com- 
mon concert with the other Cantons ? 
Can any one Canton make war or allian- 
ces with a’ foreign power, without the 
confent of the other twelve, or at leaft a 


majority of them? Can one Canton de- 


clare war to another? If every Canton is 
fovereign and independent in itlelf, in 
whom is the fupreme power of that Can- 
ton lodged? Is it in one man, or in a 
certain Mivtabar of men? If in one man, 
what is he called? If in a number, what 
are they called; fenate, council, or what? 
I do not | fuppole that you can yet know 

thefe things yourielf,; but a very little 
inquiry, of thofe who do, will enable 
po to anfwer me thefe queftions in your 
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* You fee, I anr fure, the neceflity of 


knowing thefe things thoroughly, and, 
confequently the neceflity of converfing. 
much with the people of the country, 
who.alone-can inform you rightly ; where- 


verfe only with each other, and confe- 
quently know no more, when they re- 


_. as moft of the Englifh, who travel, con-- | 


turn to England, than they did when they — 


left it. This proceeds from a manvaife~ 
honte, which makes them afhamed of 


going into company; and frequently too 


from the want of the necefiary language . 


(French) to enable them to bear their pare 
init. As for the mauvaife bonte, 1 hope 
you are above it. Your figure is like 
other people’s ; I fuppofe you will take 
care that your drefs fhall be fo too, and: 
to avoid any fingularity. What then: 
fhould you be afhamed of; and why not 
go into a mixed company, with as much 


eafe, and as little concern as you would: 


go. into your own room? Vice and igno- 
rance are the only things I know, which 
One ought to be afhamed of: keep but: 
clear of them, and you may go any where, 


without fear or concegn.” 
This is an excellent advice, and the- 


obfervations that follow are worthy of it. 
_ “ I have known fome people, who,. 
from feeling the pain and inconveniencies 
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of this mauvaife bonte, have rufhed into 
the other extreme, and turned impudent ; 
as cowards fometimes grow defperate 
from the excefs of danger: but this too 
is carefully to be avoided; there being 
nothing more generally fhocking than 
impudence. The medium, between thele 
two extremes, marks out the well-bred 
man; he feels himfelf firm and eafy in all- 
companies ; is modeft without being balh- 
ful, and fteady without being impudent : 
if he is a ftranger, he obferves, with care, 
the manners and ways of the people the 
moft efteemed of that place, and con- 


- forms to them with complaifance. In- 


ftead of finding fault with the cuftoms 
of that place, and telling the people that 
the Englifh ones are a thoufand times 
better, (as my countrymen are very apt 
to do) he commends their table, their 
drefs, their houfes; and their manners, 
a little more, it may be, than he really 
thinks they deferve. But this degree of 
complaifance is neither criminal nor ab- 
yet; and is but a fmall price to pay for 
the good-will and affection of the people 
- you converfe with. As the generality of. 
people are weak’ enough to be pleafed 
with thefe little things, thofe who refufe 
to pleafe them, fo cheap, are, in my mind, 
weaker than they. | ony 
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_ This letter is infenfibly grown too 


long; but, as I always flatter myfelf thar’. 
my expzrience. may be of fome uf to 


your youth and inexperience, I throw 


Out, as it occurs to me, and fhall continue 


to do fo, every thing that I think may be 
of the leaft advantage to you in this im- 
portant and decifive period of your life. 
God preferve you! 


*-P.S. Lam much better, and fhall 
leave this place foon.” 


he following letter altogether is a maf- . 


terpiece ; and what-js remarkable, his 

lordfhip’s name is formally affixed to it 

in the late publication, and not to any 
of the reft, ; | 


Bath, O@. the 4th, O. $. 1746. 


«DEAR BOY, 2 


*¢ Though I employ fo much of my 
time in writing to you, 1 confefs, I have 
often. my doubts, whether it is to any pur- 


pofe, I know ‘how unwelcome advice 


generally is; 1 know that thofe who want 
it moft, like it and follow it leaft; and [ 
know, toa, that the advice of parents, 


more particularly, is afcribed to the mo- 


rofenefs, the imperioufnefs, or the garru- 


vaio old-age. But then, on the bit 
Hie Wid and, 
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~ hand, I flatter myfelf; that as your own 
reaioo, (though .too young as yet to fug- 
gelt much to. you. of itfelf) is, however, - 
{trong enough to enable you, both to 
judge. of, and - receive plain truths: I 
flatter myfelf (I fay) that your own rea- 
fon, young as it is, mutt teil you, that 
I can have no interef but yours in the 
_ advice | give you; and chat, confequent- 
ly, you will. at. Jeatt weigh and confider 
it wells in which caf, fome of : it will, I 
hope, haye its etfeét. “Do not think that 
I mean to. dictate as a parent; I only 
_ Myean to advife as a friend, and an indul- 
gent one too: andsdo not. apprehend . 
that I mean to check. your pleafures ; of 
» .which, on the contrary, I only defire to 
be the guide, not the-cenfor.. Let my 
experience fupply your want’ of it, and 
clear your way, in the progrefs of your 
youth, of thofe thorns and briars, which 
{cratched and disfigured me in the courfe 
of mine. I do noi, therefore, fo much 
as hint to. you, how ablolutely dependent 
you are upon mes; that you neither-have 
nor can-have'a fhilling in ‘the world but 
from me; and thar, as 1 have no woman- - 
dh weaknefs for your perioa, your merit 
mutt, and will, be the only meafure of | 
my kindnefs. I fay, 1 do not hint thefe | 
things to you, becaufe I am convinced 


that 
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that you will'act right, upon more noble — 
| and generous principles: I mean, for the 
fake of doing right, and out of affection — 
and gratitude to me. 

‘¢ T have fo often recommended, to you, 
attention and application to whatever you _ 
learn, that I do not meation them now as ~ 
duties; but I point them out to you, as — 
conducive, nay, abfolutely neceflary to 
your pleafures; for can there be a greater 

; pleafure, than to be univerfally allowed to 
excel thofe of one’s own age and manner 
of life? And, confequently, can there be 
any thing more mortifying than to be 
excelled by them? In this latter cafe, 
your fhame and regret muft be greater 
than any body’s, becaufe every body 
knows the uncommon care ‘which has. 
been taken of your education, and the 
opportunities you have had of knowing 
more than others of your age. Ido not — 
confine the ‘application which I recom- 
mend, fingly to the view and emulation 
of excelling others (though that is a very 
-fenfible pleafure and a very warrantable 
4 pride;) but I mean likewile to excel im 
HA the thing itfelf: for, in my mind, one 
may as well not know a thing at all, as 
-.... know it but imperfectly. .‘o know a 
 dittle of any thing, gives neither fatisfac- 
tion 


we 
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tion nor credit; but often brings dif 
grace or ridicule, | 
~ Mr. Pope fays, very truly, 


 #& Nttle knowledge is a dang’rous thing; 
** Drink deep, or tafte not the Caftalian {pring.”” 


And what is called a fimattering of every 
thing, intallibly conftitutes a coxcomb. J 
have often, of late, refleted what an un- 
happy man J] muft now have been, if I 
had not acquired in my. youth fome fund 


and tafte of learning. What could I have - 


done with myfelf, at this age, without 
them? I muft, as many ignorant people 
do, have deftroyed my health and facul- 
ties by fotting. away the evenings; or, 
by wafting them frivoloufly in the tattle 
of women’s company, muft have expofed 
miyfelf to the ridicule and contempt of 
thofe very women; or, laftly, I mutt 
have hanged myfelf, as a man once did, 
for wearinefs of putting on and pulling 
off his fhoes and ftockings every day. 
My books, and only my books, are now 
lett me, and I daily find what Cicero 
fays of learning to be true: Hec ftudia 
(lays he) adolefcentiam alunt, feneftutem cb- 
letiant, fecundas res ornant, adverfis per 
_ fugium, cc folatium prebent, deleftant domi, 


ampediunt foris, pernoétant nobifcum, pere= 7 


Erinantur, rujlicantur. aah 
a 34 I do 
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** T donot mean, by. this, to exclude 
converfation out of the pleafures of an 
advanced age; on the contrary, it is a ~ 
very great and a very rational pleafure, q 

# at all ages; but the converfation of the & 
-f/ ignorant is no converfation, and gives © 

even them no pleafure : | they. tire of their a 
/\ own fterility, and have not matter enough © 
/ £* tofurnifh them with words to keep up a 
\  converfation, 

«Let me, therefore, mott earneftly 
recommiend to you, to hoard up while 
you can, a great ftock of knowledge; for © 
though, during the diffipation of your © 
youth, you may not have occafion to- 
{pend { much of it yet, you may depend 
upon it, that a time will come, when you 

| _ will want it to maintain you. Public gra- 
” naries are filled in plentiful years; not 
. that it is known that the next, or the f fe- 
cond, or third year wil] prove a fcarce one 
, , but: becaufe it is known, that, fooner cil 
/ J “ater, fuch.a year will come, in which hie * 
‘x’ ‘grain will be wanted. | 
) «* T will fay no more to you upon she } 
fubject; you have Mr. Fiarte with you — 
to enforce it, you have reafon to affent 
tro the truth’ of .it; fo. thas, in. fhonte 
*¢ you have Mofes ae the Prophets ; if” 
«* you will not believe them, neither will ~ 
* you believe, though one rofe from the 
dead.” és 


ee ae ee 
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** dead.” —~-Do not imagine that the 
knowledge, which I fo much recommend 
to you, is confined to books, pleafing, 
_uleful, and neceflary as that knowledge 
is: obut I comprehend in it the great 
knowledge-of the world, ftill more necef 
_ fary than that of books. In tcuth, they 
affift one another reciprocally; and no 
_ man will have either perfectly, who has 
not both. The knowledge of the world 


y is only to be acquired in the world, and 


not in aclofet, Books alone will never 
teach it you; but they will fuggett many 


: things to your obfervation, which might 


_ otherwife efcape you; and your own ob- 


fervations upon mankind, when compared | 


with thofe which you will find in books, 
will help you to fix the true poine, 

** To know mankind well, requires 
full as much attention and application as 


to know books, and, it may be, more fa-- 
ity and difcerament. I am, ac. this- 
ne, acquainted with many elderly peo-. 


ple, who have all paffed their whole dives 
in the great world, but with fuch levity 
and inattention, that they know no more 


of it now, than they did at fifteen. Do- 
hot flatter yourfelf, therefore, with the: 


thoughts that you can acquire this know- 
ledge in the frivolous chit-chat of idle 
Weou, I, I come 
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‘companies: no, you muft go much deeper” 


than that. You muft look into people, 


as well as at them. « Almoft all people are © 


born with all the paffions, to a certain 


degree ; but almoft every man has one’ — 


prevailing one, to which the thers are 


{ubordinate.: Search every one for that) — 


ruling paffioa; pry into the recefies. of 
his heart, and obferve the different work- 
ings of the fame paffion in different peo- 
ple. And when you have found out the 
prevai ing pafiion of any man, remember 


never to truft him, where that paffion is 


concerned. »Work upon him by it, if 
you picafe 3 but beupon your guard your- 
felt againft it, whatever proteffions \ he 
may make you. ps tk 
<¢ [would dfire you to read this letter 
twice over,, but that I much doubt whe- 
tver you will read once to the end of it. I 
will trouble yourno. longer now , but we 
will have more upom this fubject hereafter, 
Adieu. beat ci Ti 
feral CHESTERFIELD. 
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“< Thave this moment received your lét-» — 


ter from: schaffhaufen: in the date of it. 
you forgot the month” >). pt 

Hiow attentive was this great man to the: 
~ all-accomplifhing ot his dear boy! .. . 
Bath, 


Cs 


Leas J 
Bath, O&. 9, O.S.1746,° 
eS DRAR BOY 
**- Your diftreffes in your journey from 
Heidelberg to Schaffhaufen, your lying 
upon ftraw, your black bread, and your 
broken Berline, are proper feafonings for 
the greater fatigues and diftreffzs which 
you ‘muft expect .in the courfe of your 
travels; and, if one had a mind to mo- 
, ~falize, one might call them the famples 
_. Of the accidents, rubs, and difficulties, 
which every maa meets with in his jour- 
ney through life. In this journey, the 
underftanding is the voiture that mutt 
carry you through ; and in proportion as 
that is ftronger or weaker, more or lefs 
in repair, your journey will be better or 
worfe ; though, at beft, you will now 
and then find fome bad roads, and fome 
bad inns. Take care, therefore, to keep 
that neceffary voiture in perfe& good re- 
pair; eXamine, improve, and ftrengthen 
it every day: it is in the power, aid » 
ought to be the care of every man to do 
it; he that neclects it, deferves to reel. 
and certainly will feel, the fatal effeéts of 
that nexligence, | ; Dit en ae 
“* 4 propos of negligence ; I muft fay’ 4 
fomething to you upon that fubje@t. You® - ‘ 
page on re know 


‘ 
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know I have often told you, that my af 
fection for you was not a weak, -mexsemt 

one; and, far from blinding me, it aah 
me but more quick- -fighted, as to your 
faults: thofe it is not only my right, but 
my duty, to tell you of; and it is your 
duty and your intereft to correct them. In 
the ftrict fcrutiny which I have made into 


“you, I have (thank God) hitherto not 


difcovered any vice of the heart, or any 
peculiar weaknefs of the head: but I have 
difcovered. lazinefs, inattention, and in- 
difference; faults which are only pardon- 
able in old men, who, in the decline of 
life, when health and fpirits fail, have a 


kind of claim to that fort of tranquillity. 


But a young man fhould be ambitious to 
fhine, and excel; alert, active, and inde-. 
fatigable in the means of doing it; and,. 


fete Cefar, Nil célum-reputans, fi quid Su- 


pereffet agendum. You feem to want that 
vivida vis animi, which fpurs and excites 
moft young men to pleafe, to fhine, to. 
excel. Without the defire and the pains 
neceffary to be confiderable, depend upon 
it, you never can be fo; as, without the 
defire and attention neceffary to pleafe, 
you never can pleafe. Nullum numen 
abeft, fi fit prudentia, is unqueftionably 


true, with regard to every thing except 


poetry ; and I am very fure that any sabe 
re) 


E373] : 
_ of common underftanding may, by proper 
culture, care, attention, and labour, make 
_himfelf whatever he pleafes, except a good. 
poet.” ; 
Why his lordfhip fhould have excepted 
poetry, feems a little odd; particularly 
as he has elfewhere faid, that the meafure 
and harmony of verfification may be ac- 
quired: and it certainly may, by any man 
who has got a good ear. What then 
fhould hinder any man of a good ear and 
warm imagination, from making himfelf 
a poet? And without both he will make 
but a poor orator, notwithftanding the 
adage nafcitur pecta, fit orator. An im- 
plicit veneration for: the authority of the 
ancients could only have led his lordfhip 
into fuch a vulgar error. What follows, 
however, in fome meafure forms his apo-= 
logy ; for it appears, that the qualifica- 
tions which he demanded of his fon, -re- 
quired induftry, not genius. 
** Your deftination,”—continues he,—~ 
** is the great and bufy world ; your ime 
mediate object is the affairs, the interefts, 
and the hiftery, the conftitutions, the 
cultoms, and the manners of the feveral 


parts of Europe. In this, any man a 


eommon fenfe ma 
cation, be fure to excel. Ancient and’ 
modern hiftory are, by attention, eafily, 

as : dig attainable,. 


8 id Oh, 40 
Ys by common appli- °  — 
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attainable. Geography and chron 
the fame; none of them requiring any 
uncommon fhare of genius or invention. 
Speaking and writing clearly, correctly, 
and with eafe and grace, are certainly to 
be acquired, by reading the beft authors 
with care, and by attention to the beit 


living models. Thefe are the qua 
tions more particularly neceffary for you, 


ology 


lifica- 


in your d:partment, which you may be 
poftefi-d of, if you pleafe; and which, I 
tell you fairly, I fhall be very angry at 
you, if you are not ; becaufe, as you have 
the means in your hands, it will be your 


own fau 


*¢ Vf care and app 


lt only. 


lication are neceffary 


to the acquiring of thofe qualifications, 
without which you can never be confider- 
able, nor make a figure in the world; 
they are not lefs neceflary with regard to 
the lefler accomplifhments, which are re- 


quifite to make you agr 
in fociety. 


eeable and pleafing 
In truth, whatever is worth 


doing at all, is worth doing well; and 


nothing can be done well without atrten- 


tion: 1 therefore carry the neceffity of at- 


tention down to the loweft things, even — 
made ~ 


4 to dancl 
‘dancing 


man; t 


ine 


ne and drels. Cuftom has 


{ometimes neceflary for a young 


herefore mind it while youlearn — 
it, that you may learn to do it well, and — 
| not 


> aa 
~ not be ridiculous, though in a ridiculous 
ast. Drefs is of the fame nature; you 
“mutt drefs: therefore attend to it; not 
in order to rival or excel a fop in it, but 
in order to avoid fingularity, and confe- 
quently ridicule. Take great care always 
to be drefled like the reafonable people 
of your own age, in the place where you 
are; whofe drefs is never fpoken of one 
way or another, as either too negligent, 
» ortoo much ftudied. eee 

** What is commonly called an abfent 
man, is commonly either a very weak, or 
a very affected man; but. be he which 
he will, he is, fam fure, a very difagree- 
able man in company. He fails in all 
the common offices of civility 5 he feems 
not to know thofle people to day, whom 
yefterday he appeared to live in intimacy 
with. He takes no part in the general 
converfation ; but, on the contrary, breaks 
_ into it from time to time, with fome ftart 
_ of his own, as if he waked from a dream. 
This (as I faid before) is a fure indication, 
either of a mind fo weak that it is not 
able to bear above one object at atime; 
or fo affected, that it would be fuppofed 
to be wholly engroffed by, and direéted 
to, fome very great and important objects. 
_ Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and (i 
__. may be) five or fix more, fince the crea- 

Sah T I 4 tion 
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eion of the world, may have had a right 
to abfence, from that intenfe thought — 
which the things they were inveftigating — 
required. But if a young man, and a — 
man of the world, who has no fuch avo- 
cations to plead, will claim and exercife 
that right of abfence in company, his pre- — 
stended sight fhould, in my mind, Hed ' 
turned into an involuntary abfence, by his © 
perpetual exclufion out of company. 4 
‘“* However frivolous a conipany may — 
be, ftill, while you are among them, do © 
not fhow them, by your inattention, that — 
you think them fo; but rather take their — 
. tone, and conform in fome degree to their — 
weakneis, inftead of manifefting your con- 
tempt for them. There is nothing that 
people bear more impatiently, or forgive 
lefs, than contempt; and an injury ‘is 
much fooner forgotten than an infult, Tf © 
therefore ycu would rather pleafe than of- — 
ofend, rather be well than ill fpoken of, 
rather be loved than hated ; remember to — 
have that conftant attention about you, 
which flatters every man’s little vanity ; — 
-and ithe want of which, by mortifying his — 
pride, never fails to excite his refentment, 
or at leaft his ill-will. ‘ 
‘* My long and frequent letters, which 
4g fend you, in great doubr of their fuc- — 
sels, put me in ymind of certain papers, 
baat) bk whichy 
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which you have, very lately, and I fors 
-merly, dent up to kites, along the ftring, 
which we called meflengers; fome of them. 
the wind ufed.to blow away, others. were: 
torn by the ftringe, and but few. of them 
got up and ftuck to the kite. Bue.I will: 
content myfelf now, as I did then, if fome 
of my prefent meffengers do but ftick to 
you. Adieu.”> 

The earl of Chefterfield: was appointed: 
one of his majefty’s. principal Secretaries. - 
of State, foon after the date of the fore- 
going letter: the correfpondence was,. 
therefore,. in fome meafure, interrupted: 
for atime. He hints at that interruption. 
in a letter to his fon, dated. the. fecond of 
December, one thoufand: feven hundred: 
and forty-fix, ; 

‘* I have not, in my prefent fituation,. 
time to write to you, either fo much or: 
fo often as IL ufed, while | was ina place- 
of much more leifure and profit: but my: 
affection for you: muft not be judged of 


. by the number of my letters ; and, - 


though the one leffens, the other, I affire 
you, does not.” . es 
But notwithftanding what the earl of 
‘Chefterfield here fays of the wantof leifure, 
he continued to write pretty. frequently. 
to his dear boy, even while Secretary; 
and I fhall continue, as formerly, to give 
: baer os fuclh 
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fuch letters written during that time, as 
can throw any light upon his lordfhip’s 
life or character. , 


». London, Dec. oth, O.S. 1746. 
~ -* DEAR BOY, 

“Though | have very little time, and 
though I write by this poft to Mr. Harte, 
[his fon’s governor] yet I cannot fend a 
packet to Laufanne without a word or 
two to yourfelf. I thank you for your 


letter of congratulatioi which you wrote. 


me, notwithftanding the pain it gave you. 
The accident that caufed the pain, was, 
I prefume, owing to that degree of gid- 
dinefs which I have fometimes taken the 
liberty to fpeak to you of. The poft I 
am now in, though the obj-ct of moft 
people’s views and defires, was in fome 
degree inflicted upon me; and a certain 
concurrence of circumftances obliged me 
to engage in it, But | feel that it requires 


more firength of body and mind than : 


have, to go through with it: were you 
q 


three Or four years older, you thouid thare 
in my trouble, and I would have taken 


you into my office; but hope you wall) 


employ thofe three or four yeays fo well, 
-as to make yourtelt capable of being of 
ufe to me, if 1 fhould continue in ‘it fo 


¥ 


long. = 


pe anes | 


long. The reading, writing, and fpeak- 
Ing “the modern languages correctly ; the 
knowledge. of the laws of nations, and the 
- particular conilitution of the empire; of 


hiftory, geography, and chronology, are 


-_abfolutely neceflary to this bufinefs, for 
_. which I nave always intended you. With 


thefe qualifications, you may very poffibly 


be my fucceffor, though not my immedi- 


ate one. 
‘* | hope you employ your whole time, 


which. few people do; and-that you put 


every moment to profit of fome kind or 
other. I. call company, waiking, riding, 


&c. employing one’s time, and, upon 


proper occafions, very ufefully ; but what 
I cannot forgive, in any body, is faunter- 
ing, and doing nothing at all, with a 
thing fo precious as time, 5 and fo irrecover- 
able when loft. 

‘sre you acquainted with any ladies 
at Laufanne;and do you behave your- 
felf with politenefs enough to make them 
defire your company ! 

«< T mutt fnifh: God blefs you! 

The next letter is in French: but as I 


fuppofe a tranflation may. fatisfy moft 
readers, I fhall give that only. The fub- 
i is peo 3 


LSet) ‘London, 
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« SIR, 


** In ‘order that we. may, reciprocally, 
keep up our French, which, for want of 


practice, we might forget, you will per- 
mit me to have the honour of affuring 
you of my refpects, in that language 5. 
and be fo good as to anfwer me alfo in the 
fame. Not that I am apprehenfive of 
your forgetting to fpeak French ;. fince 


it is probable, that two-thirds of your — 


daily prattle is in that language; but be- 
caule, if you leave off writing French, 
you may, perhaps, neglect that gramma- 
tical purity, and accurate orthography, 
which, in other languages, you excel ins 
and, even in French, it is better to-write- 
well than ill. It is a. language at leaft 
very proper for f{prightly and gay fub- 
jects; fo that I thall: confine: myfelf to: 
thefe, and referve thofe which are ferious. 
for Englifh. -I fhall nor, therefore, men- ° 
‘tion to you, at prefent, your Greek or 
Latin, your ftudy of the law of nature . 


or nations, of the rights of communities or 
individuals, but rather difcufs the fubje@e) — 


of your amufements and: pleafures ; for,. 


to fay the truth, one’ muft have fome. 
May 1 be permitted to inquire of what 
Mature yours are? -Do they confift in av 


London, Feb. 24th, O. S. 1747: ‘ 
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httle focial play, in good company ? 
are they little agreeable fuppers, at which 
ehearfulnets and decency are united ? or; 
do you pay court to fome fair one, who 
requires fuch attentions as may be of ule 
in contributing to polifh you ?) Make me 
your confidante upon this fubject; you. 
‘fhall not find a fevere cenfor: on the con- 
trary, | with to obtain the employment of 


minifter to your pleafures: { will point 


them out, and even contribute to them. 


““ Many young people adopt pleafures,, 


for which they have not the leaft tafte,. 
only becaufe they are called by that 
mame. They often miftake fo totally, 
as to imagine, that debauchery is plea- 


fure. You muft allow that drunkennefy, | 
which is equally deftru@tive to body and — 


mind, is a fine pleafure, High gaming, thar — 


draws you into a thoufand fcrapes, leaves. 
you pennylefs, and gives you the air and 
manners Of an outrageous madinan, is ano- 
ther moftexquifite pleafure; isit nor? As to: 
‘debauching with women, indeed, the con- 
fequences are only the lofs of one’s nafe,. 
a broken conftitution, and now and then: 
a few thrufts with a fword: trifles thefe y 
This however, is the catalogue of plea- 
fures of moft young people; who never 
reafon for.themfelves, but adopt, indifcriy 
minately, what others chufe to call by 


_ the feducing name of pleafure. I am. 


thoroughly 


= 
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hase, 

thoroughly perfuaded you will not fall 
inro fuch errors; and that, in the choice 
of your amufements, you will be directed 
by reafon and a cilcerming talte. | 

«© Kjegant company; the pleafures of 
the table, within proper bounds; mode- | 
rate play, which amutes without ruffling 5 
and the gay and fprightly converiations 
of women of wit and fafhion, are the ~~ 
true pleafures of a gentleman ; pleafures © 
which caufe neither ficknefs, fhame, nor 
repentance. Whatever exceeds thele be~ . — 
comes low vice, brutal paffion, debauch-  — 
ery, and infanity of mind; all which, ; 
far from. giving fatisfaction, bring cn © 
difhonour and difgrace. Adieu.” f 
phos the following letter, among many 
others, his lordfhip difcovers a peculiar 
partiality to French manners: and they 
undoubted'y have their advantages: par- 
ticularly for a man defigned to ait ina 

ublic character, as they make hira equal: 
ly ealy and recolleéted upon all occafions, 
Bur an utter want of the fenfe of fhame, 
aad fheepith bathfulnefs, are almott equal- 
ly hurtful to their owner: the one pre- 
vents 2 man from difplaying hinfelf to | 
advantage, the other makes all his elo- » © 
quence andaddrefs inefre@tual;and between __ 
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thefe rwo extremes generally lies the dif- giv 
ference between an Englifhman and a ™ 
Naas Eth, . Frenchs; 3 
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Frenchman. I fhould therefore think that 
a well bred Englifhman (a charaéter by 
no means fcarce at prefent, whatever it 
might be when his lordfhip wrote) has as 
good a chance to touch the perfection of 
human nature as a Frenchman, if not a 
better ; for a certain degree of diffidence 
of ourfelves, or an impreffion of refpe& 
for thofe we addrefs, is efféntial to pers 
fuade. It is highly flattering to human 
pride, as well as neceflary to convince 
others of our fincerity; whereas the 
perfect eafe of perfect French politenefs 
arms our pride even again{t eloquence 
ifelf; and Cicero, with fuch an air, had 
{poke in vain: nobody would have’ be- 
lieved bim in earneft, But that accom- 
plifhed Roman was fo diftant from French 
unconcern, that he never afcended the 


roftrum, he tells us, without trembling, . 


as he certainly never did without perfuad- 
ing; and the old officer, who afking a‘fa- 
vour of Lewis XIV. and not being able to 
conclude his difcourfe, faid, “ Sir, I hope 
** you will beiieve I do tremble thus- bes 
“* tore your enemies,” had as little difi- 


culty to obtain his requeit, as if he had 


been perfectly unconcerned in the prefence 
Of majeiy —-This much | thought ne- 
ceffary to fay in vindication of Enelifh 
Manners ; of, at leaft to dhew, that a fer- 


vile : 
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vile imitation of French manners would 
not be attended with better confequens 
ces, even to the Man of the WORLD. 


London, March 6th, O. 8. L7A7S 
« DEAR BOY, 


“ Whatever you do, will always affect 
me, very fenfibly, one way or another s. 
and I am now mott agreeably affected, by 
two letters, which I have lately feen from. 
Laufanne, upon your fubject; the one 
was from Madame St. Germain, the other ° 
_ from Monfieur Pampigny: they both 
- give fo good an account of you, that I 
thought myfelf obliged, in juftice both to. 
them and to you, to let you know it. 
Thofe who deferve a good character,. 
ought to have the fatisfaction of knowing 
that they have it, both as a reward and. 
as an encouragement. They write that 
you are not only décrotié, but tolerably 
well-bred; and that the Englifh cruft of 
awkward bafhfulnefs, fhynefs, and rough- 
nefs, (of which, by the bye, you had your 
fhare) is pretty well rubbed off. Tam moft 
heartily-glad of it; for, as { have often: 
told you, thofe leffer talents, of an en- 
gaging, infinuating manner, and eafy — 
good-breeding, a genteel behaviour and _ 
addrefs, are of infinitely more advantage, 

| * than. 
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_» than they are generally thought to be, 
efpecially here in England. 
_ * Virtue and learning, like gold, have, 
their intrinfic value; but if they are not \ 
polifhed, they certainly lofe a great deal'of — 
their luftre: and even polifhed brafs will 
pals upon more people than rough gold. 
What a number of ‘fins does the chear- . 
ful, eafy good-breeding of the French 
frequently cover? Many of them want 
common fenfe, many more common learn- 
‘ing; but, in general, they make up fo 
much, by their manner, for thofe defects, 
that, frequently, they pafs undifcovered. 
_** | have often faid, and do think, that 
a Frenchman, who, with a fund of vir- 
tue, learning, and good fenfe, has the 
manners and good-breeding of his coun- 
try, is the perfection of human nature. 
This perfeGtion you may, if you pleafe, 
and 1 hope you will, arrive at. You 
know what virtue is: you may have it 
if you will; it is in every man’s power; 
and miferable is the man who has it not, 
Good fenfe, God has given you. Learning, 
you already poffefs enough of, to have, 
in a reafonable time, all that a man need 
have. With this, you are thrown out 
early into the world, where it will be 
your own fault if you do not-acquire all 
‘the other accomplifhments neceffary to 
| complete 
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‘complete and adorn your character. You 
will do well to make your compliments 


to Madame St. Germain and Monfieur | 


Pampigny; and tell them, how fenfible 
you are of their partiality to you, in the 
advantageous teftimonies which, you are 
informed, they have given of you here. 
«© Adieu! Continue to deferve fuch 
teftimonies; and then you will not only 
delerve, but enjoy, my trueft affection.” 
The fubjeét of pleafure is here relum- 
ed, and the miftakes with regard to it 
farther illuftrated, by his lordthip’s own 
errors, If any of the fentiments fhouid 


“appear too free, it is to be remembred, — 


that the author was not a parfon. In this 
‘Jetrer and many others, he {peaks like a 
philofopher, uiwarped by fyitem, and un- 
fettered by prejudice: he docs not preach 
‘down pleafures, but falfe ones, 


London, March 27th, O. S. 1747- 
* DEAR BOY, 
‘¢ Pleafure is the rock which moft young 


people {plic upon; they launch ovt with — 


crowded faijs in queft of it, but without a 
-compa{s to direct their courfe, or realon: 


fufficient to fteer the vefflel; for want of — 
which, ‘pain and fhame, inftead of pleafure, 
are the returns of their voyage. Do not — 


think 
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think that I mean to fnarl at pleafure, 


like a Stoic, or to preach againft it hike a 


‘parfon; no, I mean to point it out, and 


recommend it to you, like an Epicurean: 
I wifh you a great deal; and my only 


View is.to hinder you from miftaking it. 


““ The character which moft young 
men firft aim at is, that of a man of plea- 
fure; but they generally take it upon 
truft; and inftead of confulting their own 


-tafte and inclinations, they blindly adopt 


_ whatever thofe, with whom they chiefly 


converle, are pleafed to call by the name _ 
of pleafure; and a man of pleasure, in the * 


~ vulgar acceptation of that phrafe, means 


only, a beaftly drunkard, an abandoned 


-whore-mafter, and a profligate {wearer 


and curler. As it may be of ofe to © 
you, I am not unwilling, though at the 


dame time afhamed, to own, that the vices 


of my youth proceeded much more from 


my filly refolation of being, what I heard 


called a man-of pleafure, than from my 
‘own inclinations. I always naturally 


hated drinking; and yet I have often 


“drunk, with difguft at the time, attended 


by great ficknefs the next day, only be- 


-caufe I then confidered drinking as a ne- 


ceflary qualification for a fine gentleman, 
and a man of pleafure. 


The 
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“ The fame as to gaming. I did not 
want money, and confequently had no. 
occafion to play for it; but | thought — 
play another neceffary ingredient in the 
compofition of a man of pleafure, and 
accordingly I plunged into it without 
defire, at firft; facrificed a thoufand reak 
pleafures to it;*and made myfelf folidly 
unealy by it, for thirty the beft years of 
“my life, 
_ “ Twas even abfurd enough, for.a lit-— 
tle while, to fwear, by way of adorning _ 
and completing the fhining character 
which I affected; but this folly I foon 
Jaid afide, upon finding both the guilt 
and the indecency of it. 

‘* Thus feduced by fathion, and blind- 
Jy adopting nominal pleafures, I loft real 
ones; and my fortune impaired, and my 
conftitution fhattered, are, I muft confefs, | 
the juft punifhment of my errors. | 

‘* Take warning then by them; chufe 
your pleafures for yourlelf, and do not 
Jet chem be impofed upon you. Follow 
Mature, and not fafhion: weigh the pre- 
fent enjoyment of your pleafures,. againft 
the neceflary confequences of them, and: 
then let your own common fenfe deter- 
mine your choice. D5 

‘“* Were I to begin the world again, 
with the experience which I now have of — 

Nyt 
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it, I would lead a life of real, not of inmias 
ginary pleafure. I would enjoy thé plea. 
fures of the table, and of wine ; but flop 
fhort of the pains infeparably annexed to 
ao excefs in either. I would not, at 
twenty years, be a preaching miffionary 
of abftemioufnefs and fooriety 5 and £ 
fhould let other people do as they would, 
without formally and fententioufly rebuk- 
ing them for it; but I would be mo * 
firmly refolved, not to deftroy my own | 
faculties and conftitution, in complaifance / 
to thofe who have no reeard to their own, 
I'would play to give me pleafure, but not 
to give me pain; that is, 1 would play 
for trifles, in mixed companies, to amu(e 
myfelf, and conform to cuftom; but DP . 
would take care not to venture for fums, 
which, if I won, I fhould not be the bet- 
ter for; but, if I loft, fhould be under a 
difficulty to pay; and, when paid, would 
oblige me to retrench in feveral other ar- 
ticles. Not to mention the quarrels which 
‘deep play commonly occafions... 

‘* I would pafs fome of my time in’ 
treading, and the reft in the company of 
people of fenfe and learning, and chiefly 
‘thofe above me: and I would frequent 
the mixed companies of men and women 
of fafhion, which though often frivolous, 
yetrthey unbend and refrefh the mind, 
, nog 
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net ufelefsly, becaufe they certainly polifh 
and foften the manners. hi 
«© Thefe would be my plealures and 
amufements, if I were to live the lait 
thirty years over again ; they are rational | 
‘ones; and moreover I will tell you, they” 
are really the. fafhionable ones: for they 
others are not, in truth, the pleafures of | 
what I call people of fafhion, but of thofe — 
who only call themielves fo. Does good: 
" company care to have a man reeling drunk” 
among them ?, Or to fee another tearing” 
his hair, and blafpheming,, for having = 
left, at play, more than he is able to pay? iy 
Or a whore-rnafter with: half a nofe, and’ 
crippled by coarfe and infamous debauch-. 
ery? No; thofe who practife, and much © 
more thofe who brag of them, make no — 
part of good company; and are moft un- | 
willingly, if ever, admitted into it. | 
<¢ A real man of fafhion and pleafure. 
obferves decency; at leaft, neither bor- 
rows nor affects vices; and, if he untor- 
tunately has.any, he gratifies them with | 
choice, delicacy, and fecrecy. i Songs 
‘- | have not mentioned \the :pleafures : 
of the mind, {which are the folid and per-7 
manent ones) becaule they do not come 1 
un er the head of what people ¢ommon- | 
ly call pl afures; which. they feem to” 
confine to the fenfes. . The pleafure of j 
3 virtue. 


y 
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virtue, of charity, and of learning, is trué 


and lafting pleafure ; which 1 hope you 

will be well and long acquainted with, 
o) Adie ast 
The fubjeét is continued in the follow- 

ing letter. | ‘i 


4 


- London, April r4th, O. S. 1747. 
“ DEAR BOY, 


“* If you feel half the pleafure from the 
con{cioulnefs of doing well, that I do fiom 
the informations | have lately received in 
your favour from Mr. Harte, I thall have 
little oceafion to exhort or admonith you, 
any more, to do what your own fatisfac- 
tion and felf-love will fufficiently prompt 
you to, Mr. Harte tells me that you at- 


tend, that you apply to your ftudies; 


and that, beginning to underitand, you 
begin to tafte them. This pleafure will 
increaie, and keep peace with your at- 


tention; fo t’at the balance will be great- 


ly to youradvantage. You may remem- 
ber, that I have always earneftly recom 
menaced to you, to do what you are about, 


be that whet it will; and to do nothing 


elfe at the fame time...Do not. imagine, 
that | mean, by this, that you thould 
attend to, ard plod at your book all 
day jong; far from it: I. mean that 
you fhould have your pleaiures too 5 and 
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¢hat you fhould attend to them, for the 
time, as much as to your ftudies; and, if 
you do not avtend equally to ‘both, you. 
will neither have improvement or fatis- 
faction from erther. } | 

«© A man is fit for neither bufinefs nor 
pleafure, who either cannot, or does not, 
command and direct his attention to the 
prefent object, and, in fome degree, ba- 
nifh, for that time, all other objects from 
His thoughts. If at a ball, a fupper, or a 
patty of pleafure, a man were to be 
folving, in his own mind, a problem in 
Euclid, he would be a very bad com- 
panion, and make a poor figure in thac 
company; of if, in ftudying a problem 
in his clofet, he were to think of a mi- 
nuet, 1 am apt to believe that he would 
make a very poor mathematician. | 

<‘ ‘There is mie enough for every thing, 
in the courfe of the day, if you do but one 
thing at once; but there is not time 


ih 
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enough in the year if you will do two - 


things at a time. The’ Penfionary de 
Witt, who was torn to pieces in the year 
1672, did thé whole bufinefs of the Re- 
public, and yet had time left to go to af- 
semblies in the evening, and fup in com- 
pany. Being afked, how he could pof- 
fibly find time to go through fo much 
bufinefs, and yet amufe himfelf in the 


‘2 evenings 
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evenings: ‘as he did? he anfwered, There 
was nothing fo eafy ; for that it was only 
doing one thing at a time, and never put- 
tne off any thing till Rov Orns that 
could be done to-day.) | 
. This fteady and undiffipated atten- 
tion to one object, isa fure mark of a 
{upetior genius; as hurry, buftle, and 
agitation, are the never-failing fymptoms, 
of a weak and frivolous mind. When 
you read Horace, attend to the juftnefs of 


his thoughts, the happinefs of his diction, 


and the beauty of his poetry ; and do not 
think of Puffendorf de Homine et Cive: 
and, when you are reading Puffendorf, do 
not .think of Madame de St. Germain, 
nor of Puffendorf, when you are talbine 
to Madame de St. Germaia.”? 2 

Yt will be unneceffary to make any apo- 
Ise for inferting the following letter; 
for, though the precepts in ‘it are few, ‘it 
contains the names of feveral colleGions: 
of letters,: which will do more to form a’ 
perfect epiftolary file, than a volume on 
the fubject of letter-writing : and his lord- 


fhip’s recommendation will certainly Re of 


ee 


weight. | 


Wot. Ee . | 
K London, 


- t%. ’ 
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“London, July 2oth, O. 8. 17472 


«* DEAR BOY, 
“In your mamma’s letter, which goes 


here enclofed, you will find one from my 


fitter, ‘to thank you for the Arquebufade 
water which: you fent her, and which fhe 
takes very kindly. She would not fhow 
me her letter to yous; but told’me, that 
it contained good wifhes and good ad- 
vice ; and, as I know fhe will fhow your ’ 
letter, in.anfwer to her’s, I fend you here 
enclofed the draught of the letter which I~ 
would have you write to her. I hope 
you will not be offended at my offering 
you my affiftance upon this occafion : be- 


caufe, | prefume, that as yet you are not 


much ufed to write to ladies. 

‘* 4 propos of letter-writing ; the Bett 
models that you can form yourfelf upon, 
are, Cicero, Cardinal d’Offat, Madame 
Sevigné, and Comte Buffy Rabutin. Ci- 


cero’s Fpiftles to Atticus, and to his fa- 


miliar friends, are the beft examples that 


- you can imitate, in the friendly and the 


familiar ftyle. The fimplicity and clear- 
nefs of Cardinal d’Offat’s letters, fhow 


‘how letters of bufinefs ought to be written: 


no affected turns, no attempt at wit, ob- 
feure or perplex his matter ; which is _ 
2 always 
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always plainly and clearly ftated, as bufi- 
nefs always fhould be. For gay and amuf- 
ing Jetters, for enjouement and badinage, 
there are none that equal Comte Buffy’s 
and Madame Sevigné’s. . They are fo na- 
_ tural, that they feem to be the extempore 
_ converfations of two people of wit; rather 
_ than letters, which are commonly ftudied, 
_ though they ought not to be fo. I would 
_ advife you to let that book be one in your. 
itinerant library; it will both amufe and 
inform you. - jing wet 
‘< IT have not time to add any more 


now; fo good night.” i eee 


: ‘London, Sept2rft,' 0. S.i7y7 Pk 
Bock! DEAR BOY, oon see 
- Ido not wonder that you were fur- 
_ prifed at the credulity and fuperftition of 
the papifls at Finfiedlen, and at their ab- 
furd ftorics of their chapel. But temem- 
_ ber, at the fame time,» that’ errors’ and 
_miltakes,, however grofs, in matters of 
Beh | K 2 opinion, 


® 
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epinion,” if they are fincere, are'to’ be pi-' 
tied; but not punifhed, nor laughed atl! | 
; The: blindnefs of the underftandinge is as 


much to be pitied, as the blindnefs of the 


eyes; and’ there is neither jeff nor guilt 
in a man’s lofing his way in either cafe.’ 


Charity bids’ us fet him right, if we can,, 
by arguments and perfuafions ; ; but cha- 


Wao cls at the fame time, forbids, ‘either to 

) punifh or ridicule his misfortune. Every — 
man’s reafon is, and muft ‘be, his guide; ”- 
and I may as well expect, that every man’ 


fhould be of my fize and complexion, as 
that he fhould reafon juftas Ido. Every 


man feeks for truth; but God only knows — 


who has found it. Ie is, therefore, as un- 
juft to perfecute, as it is abfurd to, ridi- 
cule people for thofe feveral opinions 
which they cannot help entertaining upon 
the conviction of their reafon. It is the 
man who tells, or who aéts a lie, that is 
guilty, and not he who honeftly and fin- 
cerely believes the lie. 

«« T really know nothing more criminal, 


-more mean, and more ridiculous, than 


lying. It is the production either of ma- 
lice, cowardice, or vanity; and generally 
miffes of its aim in every one of thefe 
views; for lies are always detected, fooner 


or jater. If [tell a malicious lie, in or- 
dex) to affect any man’s fortune or charac 


ter, 
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ter, 1 may indeed injure him for fome~ 
time; but I fhall be fure to be the great- 
eft fufferer myfelf at laft; for, as foon as 
ever Lam detecéted (and detected I molt 
certainly fhall be) I am» blafted for the 
infamous attempt; and whatever is faid  , 
afterwards, to the difadvantage of that “° 
perfon, however true, pafles for calumny. , 


If L lie, or equivocate, for it is the fame — 


thing, in order to excufe myfelf of fome- / 
thing that I have faid or done, and to/ 
avoid the danger.or the fhame that I ap- 
prehend from it, I difcover, at once, my “ 
fear, as well as my falfehood; and only 
increafe, inftead of avoiding, the danger 
and the fhame; I fhow myfelf to be the , 
loweft and the meaneft of mankind, and / 
-ain fure to be always treated as fuch. | 
_ Fear, inftead of avoiding, invites dan- 
ger; for concealed cowards will infult — 
known ones, If one has had the misfor- 
tune to be in the wrong, there 1s fome- 
thing noble in frankly owning it; it is 
the only way of attoning for it, and the 
only way of being forgiven. Equivocat- 
ing, evading, fhuffling, in order to re- 
‘move a prefent danger or inconveniency, 
is fomething fo mean, and betrays fo 
much fear, that whoever practifes them, 
always deferves to be, and often will be 
kicked. 
4 K 2 eT here 
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* There is another fort of lies, inoffen- F 
five enough in themfelves, but wonder- } 
fully ridiculous; 1 mean thofe lies which | 
a miftaken vanity fuggefts, that defeat the — 
very end for which they are calculated, © 
and terminate in the humiliation and con- — 
fufion of their author, who is fure to be 
detected. Thefe are chiefly narrative and — 
hiftorical lies, all intended to do infinite 
honour to their author. He is always the | 
hero of his own romances; he has been 
in dangers from which nobody but him- 
felf ever efcaped; he has feen with his 
own eyes, whatever other people have 
heard or read of: he has had more b:unes 
‘fortunes, than ever he knew women; and 
has rid more miles poft, in one day, than 
ever courier went in two. He is foon 
difcovered, and as foon becomes the ob- 
jet of univerfal contempt and ridicule,— 
Remember then, as long.as you live, that 
nothing but friét truth can carry you 
through the world, with either your con- 
{cience or your honour unwounded. It is 
snot ony your duty but your intereft: as 
-a:proot of which, you may always ob- 
Jerve, that the greateft fools are the greas- 
» .efthars. For my own part; I judge of 
f/@ 4 every man’s truth by’his degree of un- 
™ 1) \ sderftanding.. . Adieu 1” pe ay 
D 
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otuhts She SEO ve enolate’ 
Iw the following letter his lordfhip 


' fouches on that knowledge of the world, 


which he afterwards treats at fo much 
length. 
London, .O&. 24, 0. 5. 1747. 
<¢ By your letter of the eighteenth patt, 
N.S. I find that you are a tolerable good 


Jand{cape painter, and can prefent the fe- 
veral views of Switzerland to the curious. 


I am very glad of it, as it is a proof of 


fome attention; but 1 hope you will be 


as good a portrait painter, which ts a. 
& P 


much more noble fcience. By portraits, 
you will eafily judge, that 1 do not mean 


the outlines and the colouring of the hu- 
man figure; but the infide of the heart — 


and mind of man. 

‘“¢ ‘This fcience requires more attention, 
ebfervation; and penetration, than the 
other; as indeed it is infinitely more ufe- 
ful. Search therefore, with the greateft 
care, into the charaéters of all thofe whom 
you converfe with; endeavour to difcover 
their predominant paffions, their prevail- 
ing weaknefies, their vanities, their fol- 


lies, and their humours; with all the 
right and wrong, wife and filly {prings of 


e 


~ human actions, which make fuch incon- 
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fiftent and whimfical beings of us rational 
Creatures.’ A moderate fhare of penetra- 
tion, with great attention, will infallibly 
make thefe neceflary dilcoveries. — 

‘© This is the true knowledge ‘of the 
world; and the world is a country which 
nobody ever yet knew. by defcription ; 
one muft travel through it one’s felf. to be 
acquainted with it. “The fcholar, who in 


the duft of his clofet talks or writes of the 


world, knows no more of it, than that 
orator did of war, who judicioufly endea- 
voured to inftruct Hannibal in it. Courts 
and camps are the only places to learn the 
world in. There alone all kinds of cha- 
racters refort, and human nature is feen 
in all the various fhapes and modes, which 
education, cuftom, and habit give it: 
whereas, in all other places, one local 
mode generally prevails, and produces a 
feeming, though not a real, famenefs of 
character. ' For example, one general 
mode diftinguifhes an univerfity, another 


a trading town, a third a fea-port town, © 


and {0 on; whereas at a capital, where 
the prince or the fupreme power refides, 
fome of all thefe various modes are to be 
feen, and feen in action too, exerting their 


-utmoft {kill ip purfuit of their feveral ob- 


“* Human, 
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*¢ Fluman nature is the fame all over 
the world; but its operations are fo varied 
by education and habit, that one muft fee 
it in all its dreffés, in order to be intimate- 
ly acquainted with it. The paffion of 

ambition, for inftance, is the fame in a 
- courtier, a foldier, or an ecclefiaftic, but, 
from their different educations and habits, 
they will take very different methods to 
gratify it. Civility, which is a difpofition 
to accommodate and oblige others, is ef- 
fentially the fame in every country; but 
_ good-breeding, as it is called, which is the 
manner of exerting that difpofition, is dif- 
ferent in almoft every country, and mere- ; 
ly local; and every man of fenfe imitates > 
and conforms to that local good:breeding 
of the place which he is at.—A confor- 
mity and flexibility of manners is neceffa- 
ry in the courfe of the world; that is, \. 
with regard to all things, which are-not» 
wrong in themfelves, The ver/atile inge- 
nium is the mot ufeful of all. Itcan turn 
itfelf inftantly from one obje& to another, 
affuming the proper manner for each\ . Ie 
can be ferious with the crave, chearful 
with the gay, and trifling with the frivo- 
lous. Endeavour, by all means, to ac- 
quire this talent, for it is a very great. 
one.” | | 
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The fubject of the world is continued 
in this letter, with fome very deep and 
judicious obfervations with regard to com~ 


pany and friends. 


London, O&. oth, O.S. 1747. 
« DEAR BOY, 


© People of your age, have, commion- 
fy, an unguarded franknefs about them s. 
which makes them-the eafy prey and bub- 
bles of the artful and the experienced:: 
they look upon every knave, or fool, whe 


tells them that he is their friend, to be 


really fo; and pay that profeffion of fimu- 
lated friendfhip, with. an indifcreet and 


unbounded confidence, always to their — 


Jofs, often to their ruin. Beware, there 
fore, now that you are coming into the 
world, of thefe proffered friendfhips. Re- 
ceive them with great civility, but with 
great incredulity too; and pay them with 
compliments, but not with confidence. 
Do not let your vanity, and: felf-love,. 
make you fuppofe that people become 


‘your friends at firft fight, or even upon a: 


fhort acquaintance. Real friendfhip is a 
flow grower; and never thrives, unlefs. 
ingrafted.upon.a {tock of known and re- 
 eiprocal. merit.. uD: 
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“* There is another kind of nominal 
friendthip, among young people, which 
is warm for the time, but, by good 
Juck, of fhort duration. This friendfhip 
is haftily produced, by their being acci- 
dentally thrown together, and purfuing: 
the fame courfe of riot and debauchery. 
A fine friendthip, truly! and well ce- 
mented by drunkennefs and lewdnefs. Tt 
fhould rather be called a confpiracy apainft 
morals and good manners, and be pu- 
nifhed as fuch by the civil magiftrate. 
Flowever, they have the impudence, and 
the folly, to call this confederacy, a 
friendfhip, They lend one another mo- 
ney, for bad purpofes; they engage in’ 
quarrels, offenfive and defenfive, for their 
accomplices ; they tell one another all 
they know, and often more too; when,. 
of a fudden, fome accident difperfes them,. 
and they think. no more of each other, 


unlefs it be to betray and laugh at. their 


imprudent confidence, _ 
“* Remember to make a great diffe- 
rence between companions and friends ;; 


_ for a very complaifant and’ agreeable. 


¢ompanion may, and often does, prove a- 
very improper and a very dangerous friend;. 
People will, in a great degree, ahd’ not 
without reafon, form their opinion of you,. 
‘Spon that which they have of yourfriends;. 
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and there is a Spanifh proverb, which fays, 
very jultly, tell me who you live with, and L 
will tell'yon who you are. One may fairly 
fuppofe, that a man, who makes a knave 
ora fool. his. friend, has fomething, 
very bad to do, or to conceal. But, at 
the fame time-that you carefully decline 
the friendfhip of knaves and fools, if it 
can be called friendfhip, there is no oc- 
cafion to make either of them your ene- 
mies, wantonly, and unprovoked ; for 
they are numerous bodies; and | would - 
rather chufe a fecure neutrality, than alli- 
ance, of war, with either of them. You 
may be a declared enemy to their vices 
and follies, without being marked out by 
them as a perfonal one. Their enmity 
is the next dangerous thing to their friend- 
fhip,—Have a real referve® with almoft 
every body; and have a feeming referve 
with almoft nobody; for it is very dif- 
agreeable to feem referved, and very dan- 
gerous not to be fo. Few people find the 
true medium; many are ridiculoufly myf- 
terious and referved upon trifics ; and — 
many imprudently communicative of all 
they know. : pat 
“ The next thing to the choice of your 
friends, is the choice of your company. 
Endeavour, as much as you can, to keep 
company with people above you. There 
| you 
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you rife, as much as you fink with people 


below you ; for (as t have mentioned be- 
fore) you are, whatever the company you 
keep is. Do not miftake, when I fay 
company above you, and think that f 
mean with regard to their birth; that is 
the leaft confideration: but I mean with 
regard to their merit, and the light in 
which the world confiders them. 

«¢ There are two forts of good company 5 
one, which is called the eau monde, and — 
confifts of thofe people who have the lead 


qn courts, and in the gay part of life; the 


other confifts of thofe who are diftinguifh- 
ed by fome peculiar merit, or who excel 
in fome particular and valuable art or 
fcience. For my own part, I ufed to 
think myfelf in company as much above 
me, when I was with Mr. Addifon and 
Mr. Pope, as if | had been with all 
the princes in Europe, What I mean by 
low company, which fhould by all means 
be avoided, is the company of thofe, who, 
abfolutely infignificant and contemptible 
in themfelves, think they are honoured 
by being in your company, and who flat- 
ter every vice and every folly you have, . 
in order to engage you to converle -with 


‘them. The pride of being the firft of the 


company, is but too common; but it is 
very filly, and very prejudicial. Nothing 
iy 
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in the world lets down a charaéter more, | 


than that wrong turn, 
_** You may poflibly afk me, whether 


@ man has it always in his power to get 4 


into the beft company? and how? I fay,, 
yes, he has, by deferving it; provided he 
is but in circumftances which enable him 
fo appear upon the footing of a gentle-. 
man. Merit and good breeding will 
make their way every where. Knowledge 
will introduce him, and good breeding 
will endear him to the beft companies ;. 


for, as I have often told you, politenefs’ 4 


and good-breeding are abfolutely neceflary 
to adorn any, or all other good qualities 
or talents. Without them, no knowledge, 
‘no perfection whatfoever, is feen in its 
beft light. The fcholar, without good- 
breeding, is a pedant; the philofopher, a 
cynic; the foldier, a brute; and every 
man difagreeable. Adieu!” | 


_ The following letter is a kind of epitome 
of that fyftem of breeding, which is af- 
terwards treated fo much at large. What 
his lordthip fays of women, with regard’ 
to flattery, is fomewhat fevere 3 but, I am: 
afraid too juft.. 


Tondon,, 
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London O&.- 16th, O. S. 1747. 


“ DEAR BOY, 


- The art of pleafing is a very necefla- 
ry one to poffefs; but a very difficult one 
to acquire. It cam hardly be reduced to 
rules; and your own good fenfe and ob- 
fervation will teach you more of it than [ 
ean. Do as-you would be done by, is: 
the fureft method that I know of pleaft 
yng. Obferve carefully what pleafes you: 
in others, and probably the fame things: 
in you will pleafe others. If you are 
pleafed with the complaifance and atten- 
tion of others to your humours, your 
taftes, or your weaknefles, depend upon: 
jt, the fame complaifance and attention,. 


‘en your part, to theirs, will equally pleafe: — 


them. ‘Take the tone of the company, 


that you are in, and do not pretend to: 


give it; be ferious, gay, or even trifling, 
as you find the prefent humour of the 
‘company: this is an attention due from: 
every individual to the majority.” 

This obfervation is excellent and uni- 
verfally applicable. 

«¢ Do not tell {tories in company; there 
js nothing more tedious and difagreeable.; 
if by chance you know a very fhort flory, 
and. exceedingly applicable to the prefent: 

fubject: 


£ 


~ 
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fubjeét of converfation, tell it in as few 
words-as poffible; and even then, throw 
- out.that you do not love to tell ftories; 
but that the fhortnefs of it tempted you. 
~ Of all things, banifh the egotifm out of 
your converiationj.,and never think of 
entertaining people with your own per- 
-fonal concerns, or private affairs ; though 
they are interefting to you, they are tedi- 
ous and impertinent to every body elfe: 
befides that, one cannot keep one’s own 
private affairs too fecret... Whatever you 
think your own excellencies.may be, do 


not allectedly difplay them in company; — 


nor labour, as many people do, to give 
that turn to the converfation,: which may 
fupply you with an opportunity of exhi-- 
biting them. . If they are real, they will 
infallibly be difcovered, without your 
pointing them out yourfelf, and with much 
more advantage. . Never maintain an ar- 
gument with heat and clamour, though 
you think or know yourfelf to be. in. the 
aight; but give, your opinion modeftly 
and cooly, which is the only way to con- 
vince; and, if that does not do, try to 
change the converfation, by faying, with 
good humour, ‘ We {hall hardly con- 
* vince one another, nor is it neceflary 
¢ that we fhould, fo let us talk of fome- 
© thing elfe,? 


eee es! Oe 


“© Remember 


sr 
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“* Remember that there is a local pro- 
priety to be obferved in all companies ; 
and that what is extremely proper in one 
company may be, and often ts, hichly 


amproper in another. 


“The jokes, the dons mots, the little 
adventures, which may do very well in 
one company, -will feem flat and tedious, 
when related in another. ‘he particular 
characters, the habits, the cant of ‘one 
company may give merit to a word, or a 
gefture, which would ‘have none at all if ° 
divefted of thofe accidental circumftances. 
Here people very commonly err; and, 
fond of fomething that has entertained 
them in one company, and in certain cir- 
cumftances, repeat it with emphafis in 
another, where it is either infipid, or, it 


“may be, offenfive, by being ill-timed, or 


mifplaced. Nay, they often do it with 
this filly preamble; *I will tell you an 
‘excellent thing ;” or, * I will tell you 
“the beft thing in the world.’ This 
raifes expectations, which, when abfolute- 
ly difappointed, make the relator of this 
excellent thing look, very defervedly, like 
afool. . 3 
** if you would particularly gain the 
affection and friendfhip of particular peo- 
ple, whether men or women, endeavour 
to find out their predominant excellency, 
“ia ik 
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if they have one, and their prevailing 
weaknefs, which every body has; and do 
juftice to the one, and fometing more 
than juftice to the other.. Men have va- 
rious objeéts in which they may excel, 
or at leaft would be thought to excel; 
and, though they love to hear juftice done 
to them, where they know that they ex- 
cel, yet they are moft and beft flattered’ 
upon thofe points where they wifh to ex- 
cel, and yet are doubtful whether they do 
ornot. As for éxample: cardinal Rich- 


lieu, who was undoubtedly the ableft 


ftatefman of his time, or perhaps of any 
other, had the idle vanity of being thought 


the beft poet too; he envied the great 


Corneille his reputation, and ordered a 
criticifm to be written upon the Cid. 
Thofe, therefore, who flattered fkilfully, 
faid little to him of his abilities in ftate 
affairs, or at leaft but en paffant, and as 
jt might naturally occur. But the in- 
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mind to be thought to excel in. Touch 
him but there, and you totich him to the 
quick, The late Sir Robert Walpole, 
(who was certainly an able man) was little 
Open to flattery upon that head; for he 
was in no doubt himfelf about ic; buthis 
prevailing weaknefs was, to be thought 
to have a polite and happy turn to gal- 
Jantry ; of which he had undoubtedly lefs 
than any man living: it was his favourite 
and frequent fubje&t of converfation ; 
which proved, to thofe who had any pe- 
netration, that it was his prevailing weak- 
nefs. And they applied to it with fuc- 


- cefs, 


<* Women have, in general, but one 
object, which is their beauty; upon which, 


“{carce any flattery is too profs for them 


to {wallow. Nature has hardly formed 
a woman ugly enouch, to be infenfible 
to flattery upon her perfon; if her face 


As fo fhocking, that the mutt, in fume de- 


gree, be confcious of it, her figure and 
her air, fhe trufts, make ample amends 
for it. If her figure is deformed, her 
face, fhe thinks, counterbalances ir. If 
they are both bad, fhe comforts herfelf, 
that fhe has graces ; a certain manner; a 
je ne feais quoi, till more engaging than 
beauty. ‘This truth is evident, from the 
Studied and elaborate drefs of the ugliett 

women 
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women in, the world. An undoubted, 
uncontefted, confcious beauty, is, of all 
women; the leaft fenfible of flattery upon 
that head; fhe knows it is her due, and 
is therefore obliged to nobody for giving 
it her. She mutt be flattered upon her 
underftanding ; which, though fhe. may 
poffibly not doubt of herfelf, yet fhe fuf- 
pects that men may diftruft. | 
‘© Do not miftake me, and. think. that 
T mean to recommend, to you. abject and 
criminal flattery: no;, flatcer nobody’s 
vices or crimes: on the contrary, abhor 
and difcourage them. But there is no 
living in the world without a complaifant 
‘indulgence for people’s weaknefles, and 
‘innocent, though ridiculous vanities. If 
‘a man has-a mind to be thought wifer, 
and a woman hand(omer, than they really 
are, their error is a comfortable one to 
‘themfelves, and an innocent one with 
regard to other people; and I would ra- 
ther make them my friends, by indulging 
them in it, than my enemies, by endea- 
vouring (and that to no purpofe) to un- 
deceive them. L ; 
“© There are little attentions, likewife, 
which are infinitely engaging, and which 
fenfibly. affet that degree of pride and 
felf love, which is infeparable from hu- 
man 
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man nature; as they are unqueftionable 
proofs of the regard and confideration 
_ which we have for the pérfons to whom 
we pay them, As for example; to-ob- 
ferve the little habits, the likings, the an- 
tipathies, and. ‘the taltes of thofe whom 
we would gain; and then take care to 
provide them with’ the one, and to fe- 
cure them from the other; giving them, 
gentecly, to. underftand, that you had 
obferved they liked fuch a difh, or.fuch 
a room; for which reafon you had pre- 
pated it: or, on the contrary, that having 
obferved they had an: averfion to fuch a» 
difh, a diflike to fuch a perfon, €&e, you 
had taken care to avoid prefenting them, 
Such ‘attention, .to fuch trifles, .flatters 
felf-love much more than greater things, 
as it makes people think themfelves al- 
moft the only objects. of your thoughts 
and care. | 

** Thefe are fome of the arcana’s ne- 
ceflary. for your initiation in the great fo-. 
ciety of the world. I with I had known. 
them better, at yout age; I have paid © 
the price of three-and-fifty years for them, ~ 
and fhall not grudge it, if you reap the 
advantage.) Adieu.” i 

The earl of Chefterfield writes feveral 
other letters'to his fon before his refigna- 

z _* . tions 
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tion; but, as they contain nothing inte- 
refting, 1 fhall not trouble the reader with 
them, but proceed to the general fyftem. 
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His Lordbip refigns the Secretaryfoip, and 
refolues on a life of Retirement. The 
fecond Part of the Syftem of Education, 
delivered in a feries of Letters to his Son, 
‘ awitd moral and critical Obfervations. 


~The earl of Chefterfield, finding his_ 
health declining, refigned his office of fe- 
cretaty of ftate (which he had exercifed 
with equal integrity and ability) on the 
-fixth day of February, in the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and forty-eight. — 
He gives the following account of his 
refignation, and his reafons for it, in a 
letter to his fon. 


London Feb. 9th; O. S. 1748. 
« DEAR BOY, | 


ce OU will receive this letter, not 
from a fecretary of ftate, but. ; 


froma private man; for whom, at his > 


time of life, quiet was as fit, and as ne- 

ceflary, as labour and activity are for you 

at your age, and for many years ftill to 
*-come, 
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come. I refigned the feals, laft Saturday, 

to the King; who parted with me moft 

gracioufly, and (I may add, for he faid fo 

himfelf) with regret. As I retire from 

hurry to quiet, and to enjoy, at my eafe, 

the comforts of private and focial life, 

you will eafily imagine that I have no | 
thoughts of oppofition, or meddling with 

bufinefs. Osium cum dignitate, is my ob- 

ject. The former I now enjoy; and [ 

hope that my condué& and charaéter is ae te 
title me to fome fhare of the latter. Nhe ip 
fhort, I am’ now happy; and I found — 
that I could not be fo in my former 

public fituation. 

“* As I like your correfpondence better - 
than that of all the Kings, princes, and 
minifters in Europe, I fhall now have lei- 
{ure to carry it on more regularly, My. 
letters to you will be written, Iam fure, 
by me, and, I hope, read by you, with 
pleafure; which, 1 believe, feldom haps oi 
pens, reciprocally, to letters written from 
and to a fecretary’s office, 

“* Do not apprehend that my retirement _ 

_ from bufinefs may be a hindrance to your 
advancement in it, ata proper time ; on 
the contrary, it will promote it: for, 
having nothing to afk for myfelf, I fhall 
have the better title to afk for you. Burt 

you have ftill a furer way than this of 
| | rifling 
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‘yifing, and which is wholly in your own 


power. Make yourfelf neceffary ; which, 


with your natural parts, you may, by appli- 
cation, do. We are in geneal, in England, 


ignorant of foreign affairs ; and of the in=. 
terefts, views, pretenfions and policy of. 
other courts. That. part of knowledge, 
never enters into our thoughts, nor makes 


part of our education ; for which reafon, 


- we Have fewer proper fubjects for foreign . 


Mh 
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commiffions, than any other country in 


‘Europe ;- and, when foreign affairs hap- 


en to be debated in parliament, it is in- 
credible with how much ignorance. The 
harveft of foreign affairs being then. fo 
great, and the labourers fo few, if you. 
make yourfelf mafter of them, you will 
make yourfelf neceflary ; firftasa foreign, 
and then as a domeftic minifter for that 
department. 

“© | am extremely well pleafed with the 
account which you give me, of the allot- 
ment of your time. Do but go on fo,. 
for two years Jonger, and | will afk no 
more of you; Your labours will be their: 
own reward; but if you defire any other, 
that I can add, you may depend upon it. 

‘© | am glad that you perceive the inde-._ 
cency and turpitude of thofe of your com- 
menfaux, who difgrace and foul themfelves 

| | with 
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with dirty w—-s and feoundrel eamefters. 

And the light‘in which, Tam fure, you 

fee all reafonable and decent people con- _ 

fider them, will be a good warning to you. 
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The following letter'is a fequel’to the | 
former: it thews us his lordthip fettled in 
retirement , and concludes with fome of 
thofe’ inftructions, which~are afterwards _ 
carried on without interruption, and which ° . 
forth amoft elecant' fyftem 6f morals and 
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Bath Feb. 76th, O. S448 98 
“DEAR BOY, nee . 
86 The ‘firft ufe that I made of my li-” 
‘berty, was to come here, where I arrived © 
yefterday. ~ My health, though not fun- 
damentally bad, yet, for-want of proper 
attention of late,’ wanted fome repairs, 
which thefe waters never fail giving it, I 
fhall drink them a month, and return to 
London, there to enjoy the comforts of 
fociab life, inftead of groaning under the’ 
load of bufinefs.. I have given the def.’ 
cription of the life that I propofe to lead 
for the: future, in: this motto, which J] 
_ have put up in the frize of my library in’ 
my new houfe; — 
Vou. I, L Nune 
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I muft obferve to you, upon this occafion, 
that the uninterrupted fatisfaction which | 


expect to find in that library, will be 


chiefly. owing to my having employed 


fome part of my. life, well at yourage. | 


1 with I-had employed it, better, and my 
fatisfaction would now,be complete; but, 
however, I. planted, while young, that-de- 


gree of knowledge which is now my fe=: 
fuge and my fhelter. Make your planta~. 


tions {till more extenfive, they will more 


_than pay you for your trouble. 


“© 1 do not regret the time that [ pafled 
in pleafures ; they were reafonable, they 
were the pleafures of youth, and'I enjoyed 


them while young. If L had not; J fhould: 
probably have overvalued them now, as» 


we are. very apt to do what we do not 
know: but, knowing them as I do, I 
know their real value,.and how much 


_ they are. generally over-rated. Nor dof 


regret the time that I have pafied in bufi~ 


nefs, for the fame reafon; thofe who fee 


only the outfide of it; imagine that it has. 


hidden charms, which they pant after 


and nothing but acquaintance can-unde- 
ceive them. 1, who have. been behind 


the: 
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the feenes, both of pleafure and bufinefs, 
arid have feen all the fprings and pullies 
_ of thofe decorations which aftonifh and 
dazzie the audience, retire, not only with 
out regret, but with contentment and fa- 
tisfaction. - But what I do, and ever fhall 
regret, is the time which, while young, 1 
loft in mere idlenefs, and in doing nothing, 
_ This is the common effect of the inconfi- 
deracy of youth, againft which | beg 
you will be moft carefully upon your 
guard. The value of moments, when 
caft up, is immentfe, if well employed if 
thrown away, their lofs is irrecoverable. 
Every moment may be put to fome ufe, 
and that with much more pleafure than if _ 
unemployed. ; 
«© Do not imagine, that, by the em- 
ployment of time, I mean an uninterrupts 
ed application to ferious ftudies. Noy 
pleafures are, at proper times, both as 
neceflary and as ufeful: they fafhion and 
form you for the world; they teach you 
characters, and fhew you the human heart 
in its unguarded minutes. But then re- 
amember to make that ufe of them. I have 
known many people, from lazinefs of 
mind, go thorough both pleafure and bu- 

_ finefs, with equal inattention ; neither en- 
_joying the one, nor doing the other: | 
thinking themfelves men of pleafure, be-' 

ibinLo L 2 caufe ‘ 
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caufe they were mingled with thofe whe 
were, and men of bufinefs becaufe they 
had bufinefs to do, though they did nat, 


do it. Whatever you do, do it.to the pur-, 


pofe; do it dapeing tee ‘not fuperficially. 
Approfondiffez, oto the bottom of things. 
Any thing half “done, or half known, is, 
in my mind, neither done nor known at 
all, Nay wore, for it often mifleads. 


There is hardly any. place, or any com-, 


pany, where, you may not gain know- 


ledge, if) you. pleafe ; almott « every, body, 
knows fome one thing, and is glad to talk, 
upon that one thing. Seek and you will; 


find, in this world as well asin the next. 
See every thing, inquire into every thing 

and you may excufe your curiofity, a, 
the Lar aie you afk, which otherwife 


might be thought impertinent, by your. 


manner of afking them; for moft things 


depend. a great deal upon the manner. 


As for example; [ am afraid that I am 
very awe leks me with my queftions; but-no- 
body can tuform me fo well as 5 JOU s OF fome- 
thing of that kind. 


.§* Now, that you are.in a ieee 


country, go to their churches, and obferve 
the manner of their publi¢ worfhip ; at- 


tend to their ceremonies, and inquire the: 


meaning and. intention of every, one of 


them, And, as you. Wi ill foon underftand 
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German -well enough, attend to their fer- 
mons, and obferve their manner of preach- 
ing. Inform yourfelf of their church-go- 
vernment; whether it refides in the fove- 
reign, orin confiftories and fynods, Whence ~ 
atifes the maintenance of ‘their clergy 
~whether from tythes, as in England,, or 
from voluntary contributions, or . from 
penfions from the ftate. Do the fame 
thing when. you are in Roman Catholic 
countries; go to their churches, fee all 
their ceremonies; afk the meaning of 
them, get the terms explained to you. 
As for inftance; prime, tierce, fexte, no- 
hes, mattins, angelus, high mafs, vefpers, 
complies, fc. Inform yourfelf of their 
feveral religious orders, their Sounders, 
their rules, their vows, their habits, their 
revenues, Jc. But when you frequent 
“ places of public worfhip, as | would have 
you go to, all the cifferent ones you meet 
with, remember, that, however erroneouss. 
‘they are none of them objects of laughter . 
and ridicule. Honeft error is to be pitied,, 
not ridiculed. The object of all the pub- 
lic worfhips in the world is the fame; it 
is that great eternal. Being, who created 
every,thing. The different manners of 
wortlhip are by no means fubjects of ridi- . 
cule. Each fect thinks its own the beft,; 
| oe | and 
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and 1 know -no infallible judge, in this 
world, to decide which is the beft. 

*¢ Make the fame inquiries, wherever 
you are, concerning the revenues, the mi- 
litary eftablifhment, the trade, the com- 
merce, and the police of every country. 
And you would do ‘well to'keep a’blank 
paper book, which the Germans call an 
“Albam; and there, inftead of defiring, as 
they do, every fool they meet with to 
fcribble fomething, write down all thefe 


things, as foon as they come to your 


knowledge from goed authorities. 

‘©T had almoft forgotten one thing, 
which I would recommend as an object 
for your curiofity and information, that 
is the adminiftration of juftice ; which, as 
it is always carried ‘on in ‘open ‘court, 
‘youimay, and I would -have you, go and 
fee it, with attention and inquiry.” 

Having mentioned religion fightly in 
this laft, bis lordfhip next touches on mo- 
rals, and illuftrates, in great learning, the 


danger of excels, even tn the beft things. 
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“¢ Every excellency, and every virtue, 
obférves he, “‘ has its kindred vice or 
weaknefs ;/and, if carried’ beyond certain 
bounds, finks into the one or the other. 
“Generofity often runs into profufion, ceco- 
‘nomy into avarice, courage into rafhneds, 
‘caution: into timidity, and fo on :—info- 


much 
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much that, I believe, there is more judg- 
ment required, for the proper conduct of 
our virtues, than for avoiding their oppo- 
fite vices. ‘Vice, in its true light, is fo 
deformed, ‘that it fhocks us at firft fights 
and would hardly ever feduce us, if it did 
not, at firft, wear the mafk of fome vir- 
tue. But virtue is, in itfelf, fo beautiful, 
that it charms us at firft fight, engages 
us more and more, upon further acquaint 
“ances and, as with other beauties, we 
think excefs impoffible: it is here that 
judgment “is neceffary, to moderate and 
direét theveffects of an excellent caufe. I 
fhall apply this reafoning, at prefent, not 


- .dtoany particular virtue, but to an excel- 
-Jen¢y, which, for want of judgment, is 


often the ‘caufe of ridiculous aid blame- 
ableleffects; Imean, great learning, which, 
. if not accompanied with found jucgment, 
frequently ‘carries us into error, pride, and 
’ pedantry. As, I hope, you will poffeis 
that excellency in its utmoft extent, and 
yet without its too common failings, the 
hints, which my experience can fuggeft, 
_amay, probably, not be ufelefs to you. 

“© Some learned men, “proud of their 


_ knowledge, only fpeak to decide, and give 


judgment without :appeal. The confe- 
quence of which is, that mankind, pro- 


_woked by the infult, and injured by the | 


ya eppreffion, 


ties 
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oppreffion, revolt ; and, in order to thake _ 


off the tyranny, even call the dawful au- 
thority in queftion. ‘The more you ‘know, 
the modefter you'fhould be: and, (by’the 
bye) that modefty: is the fureft way of eva- 
tifying your vanity. Even where you are 


: 
. 


ture, feem rather doubtful: reprefent, but © 
do not pronounce; and, if you would 


~ convince others, feem open to conviction 
yourfelf. - 


‘* Others, to fhow their learning, or 


often from the prejudices of a {chool-edu- 


cation, where they hear of nothing elfe, 
are always talking of the Ancients, as fome- 


thing more than men, and of the Moderns - 


as fomething lefs. They are never with- 
out a claffic or two in their pockets ; 
they ftick to the old good fenfe ; they read 
none of the modern trafh; and will fhow 
you plainly, that no improvement has 
been made, in any one art or fcience, 
thefe’ laft feventeen hundred. years.: I 
would by no means have you difown your 
acquaintance with the Ancients; but ftill 
lJefs would I have you brag of an exclufive 
intimacy with them. Speak of the Mo- 
_ derns without contempt, and of the An- 
cients without idolatry ; judge them all 
by their merits, but not by their ages; 
- and, if you happen to have an Elzevir 
| : “claffic 
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_ claffic in your pocket, neither fhow it nor 
mention it. wine ; 
«s Some great fcholars, moft abfurdly,, 
draw all their maxims, both for public 
and private life, from what. they call, pa- 
rallel cafes in the ancient authors; with- 
out confidering, that, in the firft place, 
there never were; fince the creation of the 
world, two cafes exactly parallel :. and,. 
in the next place, that there never was a. 
cafe tated, or even known, by any hifto- 
rian, with every one of its circumftances;, » 
which, however, ought to be known, in, 
order to be reafoned: from. Reafon upon 
the cafe itfelf, and the feveral circum- 
fiances that attend it, and. act accordingly ;; 
but not from the authority. of ancient 
poets or hiftorians, ‘Lake into your con-- 
fideration, if you pleafe, cafes feemingly. 
analogous ; but take them as helps-only,. 
not as guides. We are really fo preju-. 
diced: by our educations; that, As the 
ancients deified their heroes, we deify their. 
madmen: of which, with, all,due regard: 
to antiquity, I take Leonidas and Curtius. 
to have been two diftinguifhed ones. Andi 
- yet a folid pedant would, in a fpeech in: 
parliament,: relative to a tax of two-pence. - 
in the pound,: upon fome commodity or. 
other, quote thole two heroes, as examples. 
of what we ought to do, and. fuffer for 
| L 5 SOMES OEE 
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our country.. T have known thefe abfur-: 
dities carried fo far, by people of inju- 
dicious learning, that. I fhould not be 
furprized, if fome of them were to pro- 
pofe, while we are at war with the Gauls,. 
that a number of geefe fhould be kept tn: 
the tower, upon account of the infinite: 
advantage which Rome received, in @ pa- 
rallel cafe, from a certain number of geefe 
ih the Capitol. This way of reafoning,. 
and this way of fpeaking, will always: 
form a poor politician, and a puerile de- 
claimerii P< oh 

‘© There is another fpecies of learned: 
men, who, though lefs dogmatical and: 
fupercilious, are not lefs impertinent. 
Thefe are the communicative and fhining: 
pedants, who adorn their converfation,. 
even with wemen, by happy quotations 
of Greek and Latin, and. who. have con- 
tracted fuch a familiarity with the Greelc 
and Roman authors, that they call. them» 
by certain names or epithets denoting in-\ 
timacy. As old Homer, that fly rogue: 
Horace; Maro, inftead of Virgil; and. 
Nao, wftead of Ovid. \Thefe are often». 
imitated by coxcombs, who have no learn- 
ing at all, bur who have got fome namesy, 
and fome feraps of ancient authors by 
heart, which they improperly and inyper- 
tinently retail in all companies, in sigh 
i 2 or 
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» of pafling for {cholars, If, therefore, you ; 
would avoid the accufation of pedantry, 


on one hand, or the fufpicion of ignorance, 
on the other, abftain from learned often- 


tation. Speak the language of the com- 


pany that you are ins fpeak. it purely, 
and unlarded with any other. Never feem 
wifer, nor more learned, than the people 


you are with. Wear your learning, like 
your watch, in a private pocket’, and: do 


not pull it out, and firike) it, merely to 
fhow that you have dhe: «If you are alked 
what o’clack it is, tell it; but do’ not 


proclaim it hourly and unafked, like the — 


watchman,?’0// 

»Thefe precepts are certainly excellent : 
but, fince his lordthip faw the propriety 
of fpeaking the! language of the company 
one is in pure, and wularded with any 
other, is it not furprifing that he fhould 


lard the language of his country fo mucly - 


in’ all his writings !— Would it not have 
been more to his honour, to have chofen 
thé happieft phrafes our language afford- 
ed; and, where thefe failed, to have in- 
troduced others, without a foreign idiom? 


Not fatisfied, like fome people, with: 
fhewing the: wrong fide of things, as if 


nothing more were neceflary to make the 


yight agreeable, his lordfhip enforces po-: 


litenels by argument. - 


® 
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a < Tmt from time to time, remind 
you,” fays he, ** to facrifice to the Graces 
The different effects of the fame things, 
faid or done, when accompanied or aban= . 
doned by them, is almoft inconceivable. 
They prepare the way to the heart; and 
the heart has fuch an influence over the 
-underftanding, that it is worth while to 
engage it in our intereft. It is'the whole 
of women, who are guided by nothing 
elfe; and it has fo much-to fay, even with 
‘men, and the ableft men too, that it 
commonly triumphs in every ftrugele with 
the underftanding. 

‘© Monfieur de Rochefoucault, in his 
maxims; fays, that Ve/prit ef fcuvent. la 
dupe du cwur. If he had faid, inftéad of 
~ fouvent, prefque toujours, \-fear he would: 
have been nearer the truth. This being 
the cafe, aim at the heart. Theorie merit. 
alone will not do: it will gain you the. 
general efteem ofall ; but not the parti- 
cular affection,’ that: is the heart of: any. 
To engage’ the affection of any particular 
perfon, you.muft, over and above your. 
genera] merit, have fome particular merit 
to that perfon; by fervices done, or of- 
fered 5. by expreffions of regard and 
efteem 3 by complaifance, attentions, 8c. 
~ for him ; and the graceful manner of do- 
ing all thefe ae: opens their way i 

tne 
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the heart, and facilitates, or rather infures, 
their effects. ate “ele 

. “© From your own obfétvation, reflect 
what a difagreeable impreflion an awk 
ward addrefs, a flovenly figure, an un- 
graceful manner of {peaking, whether ftute 
tering, muttering, monotony, ordrawling; 
an unattentive behaviour, &c. make upon 
you, at firft fight, in a ftranger, and how 
they prejudice you again him; though, 


for ought you know, he may have great 


~ 


intrinfic fenfe and meric. And reflect, on, 
the other hand, how much the oppofites 
of all thefe things prepoflefs you, at firtt 
fight, in favour of thofe who enjoy them. 
You wifh to find all good qualities; in 
them, and are in fome degree difappointed: 
if you do/not, afi) 0018. ered 

A thoufand little things, not feparately 
to be defined, confpire to form thefe 
graces, this je ne /cais quoi, that always 
teat A pretty perfon, genteel motions,) 
@ proper degree of drefs; an harmonious 
Voice, fomething Open and .chearful in 
the countenance, but without laughing 5 
a diftinét and properly varied manner: of 
{peaking : all thefey things, and many 
Others, are neceffary ingredients in the. 


compofition of the pleafing je ne fcais Guoi, | 


which every body teéls, though no body 
can. defcribe, Obferve carefully, then, 


what 


could: heartily ‘wifh, that: you may often. 
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what difpleates or pleafes. you,, in others; 
and be perfuaded, that, in general, the 


fame things will pleafe or difpleafe them, 


in you.” 


Thefe obfervations are truly valuable \, 


but the following, with regard to laughter, 
feem rather finical: they let us, however, 


into a curious particular in his lordfhip’s: 


character. ‘ me | 
« Having mentioned laughing, I muft 
articularly warn you againgt iv: cand: 


he feen to fmile, but never heard to laugh, 
while you live. | Frequent and joud 


laughter as the charactertftic of folly and. 


ill manners: it is the manner in which 
the mob exprefs their filly joy, vat filly 


things; and they call it being merry. Ins 


my mind, there is’ nothing fo illiberal, 


and fo ill-bred, as audible laughter. True ~ 


wit, or fenfe, never yet made any body 
laugh ; they are above it: they pleafe the 
mind, and give a chearfulnefs to the 
countenance. But it is low buffoonery, 


or filly accidents, that always excite laugh-" 
ter; and that is what people of fenfe and: 


breeding fhould fhow themfelves above. 
A man’s going to fit down, in the fuppo+ 
firion that he has a. chair behind him, and 
falling down upon his breech for want 
of one, fets:a whole company a laughing, 


when 
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when all the wit in the world would not 
do it; a plain proof, in my mind, how 
low and unbecoming a thing laughter is. 
Not to mention the difagreeable noife that 
it makes, and the fhocking. diftortion of 
the face that it occafions. Laughter ‘is 
eafily reftrained, by avery little reflection 5. 
but, as it is’ generally connected with the 
idea of gaiety, people do not enough ar- 
tend to its abfurdity. «I am: neither of a 
melancholy, nor acynical difpofition; and: 
_am as willing, and as apt to. be» pleafed 
as any body; but I'am fure that, fince [ 
have had the full ufe of my reafon, nobody 
has ever heard me laugh.” 
(The remark that follows. is of more: . 
confequence. ~ » ONO ats 
‘* Many people, at firft from awkward- 
nefs and miuvaife bonte, have gota vety 
difagreeable and filly trick of laughing,’ 
whenever they {peak : and I know a.man 
of very good parts, Mr. Waller, who can- 
not fay: the commoneft thing withour’ 
laughing; which: makes thofe, who do: 
not know him,) take him at firft for a na- 
tural fool. This and many other very 
difagreeable habits, are owing to mauvai/e. 
bonte at their firft fetting out in the world. 
They are afhamed_in company, and fo 
difconcerted, that they do not know what 
they do, and try a thonfand tricks. to: 
=f eb keep 
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keep themfelves in countenance ; whicly 
tricks afterwards grow habitual to them. 
Some put their fingers in their nofe, others: 
{cratch their head, others twirl their hats; 
in fhort, every awkward, ill-bred body has. 
his trick. But the frequency does not 
juftify the thing; and all thefe vulgar 
habits and awkwardnefs, though not cri- 
minal indeed, are° moft carefully to be 
guarded againft, as they are great bars. in 
the way of the art of pleafing.” ier 
The earl of Chefterfield next recom-- 
mends to his fon fuch books as are ne= 
ceffary to lay the foundation of political 
knowledge, and gives him fome rules for _ 
the ftudy of Modern: Hiftory ; in which 
he difcovers much learning: and political 
difcernment. | Hefeis' 
‘< T am pleafed to find,’-—fays he,— 
«¢ that you have read with attention Cail- 
lieres, Pequet, and Richelieu’s Letters. 
The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz,. 
will both entertain and inftruct you ;. they: 
‘yelate to a very interefting period of the! 
French hiftory, the miniftry of Cardinal: 
Mazarin, during the minority of Lewis’ 
X1V. The characters of all the confider- 
able people of that time are drawn, in a 
fhort, ftrong, and mafterly manner; and 
the’ political refieCtions, »which are moft 
~ of them printed in Italics, are the jufteft. 
af: Bae: , a an 
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that-ever I met with; they are not the 
laboured reflections of ja fyftematical ‘clofec 
“politician, who, without. the Jeatt expe- 
erience.of bufinefs, fits ar home and writes 
maxims ;' but they are the refle€tions which 
a great and able man formed, from long 
“experience, and practice, in great bufinefs. 
‘They are true conclufions, drawn from 
‘facts, not from fpeculations. | 
As Modern Hiftory is particularly 
‘your bufinefs, I will give you fome rules 
to direct your ftudy of it. It begins, pro- 


perly, with Charlemagne, in the year™ 


800. Butas, in thofe times of ignorance, 
the priefts and monks were almoft the 


only people that could or did write, we 


| ly any hiftories of thofe times 
_ but fuch as they have been pleafed to give 
us; which are compounds of ignorance, 
fuperftition, and party zeal. So that a 
general notion of what is rather fuppofed, 
than really known to be, the hiltory of 
the five or fix following centuries, feems 
to be fufficient: and: nruch time wouid 
be but ill employed in a minute attention 
_to thofe legends. But referve your ut- 
-moft care, and moft diligent inquiries, for 
“the fifteenth century, and downwards. 
' -Then learning began to revive, and. cre- 
-dible hiftories to be written; Europe began 
to take the form, which, to fome degree, 
isla 1 res Be it 
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ie fill retains, at leaft the foundations of 
‘the prefent great powers of Europe were 
then laid. . Lewis the Eleventh made 
France, in truth, a monarchy, or, as he 
aufed to fay himfelf, fa mit bors de Page. 
Before his time, there were independent 
provinces in France, as the Dutchy of 
Brittany, 8c. whofe princes tore it to 
pieces, and kept it in conftant domeftic 
-corfufion, “Lewis the Eleventh reduced 
all thefe petty States, ‘by fraud, force, or 
_martriage: for he fcrupled no) means «to 
obtain his ends. 
-. About that time, Ferdinand king of 
Arragon, and Ifabella his wife, queen of . 
Caftile, united the whole Spanifh mo- 
parchy ; and drove the .Moors out of 
Spain, who-had till then kept poficfion 
of Granada, About that time too, the 
Houfe of Auftria laid the great founda-— 
tions of its fubfequent power 5: firft, by 
the matriage of Maximilian with the 
heirefs.of Burgundy. and then, by the 
marriage of his fon Philip, archduke of 
Auftria, with Jane, the daughter ‘of [fa- 
bella; queen of Spain, and heirefs of that 
whole kingdom, and of the Weft Indies. 
By the firit of thefe marriages, the Houle 
of Auftria acquired the feventeen pro- 
vinces; and by the latter, Spain and 
America; albwhich centered in the per- 
fon of Charles the Fifth, fon of the above= 
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nrentioned archduke, Philip, the fon of 
Maximilian. It was upon account of thefe 
two marriages, that the following Latin 
diflich was made: 


Bella gerant alii, Tu felix Auftria nube, 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibt regna Venus. 


<< This immenfe power, which the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth found himfelf pof- 
_ feffed of, gave him a defire for univerfal 
power, (for people never defire all till they 
have gotten a great deal) and alarmed 
France: this fowed the feeds of that jea- 
loufy and enmity, which have flourifhed 
ever fince,- between thofe two great pow- 
ers. Afterwards the Houfe of Auftria 
was weakened by the divifion made by 
‘Charles the Fifth ‘of ‘its dominions, be- 
tween his fon, Philip the Second of Spain, 
and his brother Ferdinand; and has ever 
fince been dwindling tothe weak condition 
-4n which it now is. This is a moft in- 
terefting parc-of the hiftory of Europe, of 
which it is moftt abfolutely neceflary that 
you fhould be exactly and minutely in- 
formed.” 
+ Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftory of the Reign of 
‘Charles V. yields all the information rela- 
‘tive to this period that can be defired. ’ 
“¢ There are,” continues he, *‘in the hif= 
tory of moft countries#certain very remark- 
able eras, which deferve more particular 
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‘ 4nquiry’ and attention than the comnton 
run of hiftory. Such is the revolt of the 
-feventeen provinces ; in the reign of, Phi- 
lip the Second of Spain; which ended in 
forming the prefent Republic of the feven 
Uhited Provinces; whole independency 
was firft allowed by Spain at the treaty of — 
-Munfter.. Such was the extraordinary re- _ 
~volution of Portugal, in the year 1640, 
in favour ofsthe! prefent Houfe «of Bra- 
ganza, Such is the:famous revolution of 
Sweden, »when Chriftian the Second of 
of Denmark, who'was alfe king of Swe- 
den; was’ driven out by Guftavus Vafa. 
And fuch, alfo, is that memorable sera in — 
Denmark, of 1660; when the States of 
that kingdom made a voluntary furrender 
of- all their ‘rights and liberties to the — 
crown; and changed that free ftate into 
the moft abfolute monarchy now in Eu- 
rope. The 4éa Regia, upon that occafion, - 
are worth your perufing. Thefe remark- 
able periods of Modern. Hiftory deferve 
your particular attention, and moft of 
them have been treated fingly by good 
hiftorians, which are worth your reading. 
“* The’ revolutions of Sweden, and .of 
Portugal, are moft admirably well writ- 
ten, by L? Abbé de Vertot; they are fhort, 
sand will not take twelve hours reading. 
There is another Sook which very well 
deferves your looking into, but not worsh 
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your buyidg at prefent, becaufe it is not 


portable: if you can borrow, orhire sity; 

you fhould; and that is, I? Hiftorie des» 
me A i -, \ ke 

Traités de, Paix, in ‘two volumes, :folio, - 


which naake part of the Corps Diplomatiques* 


You will. there find a» thore and) -‘cléar- 
hiftory,.and the fubftance of levéry-treaty)) 


made in, Kurope, during. the lat century, : 


from the treaty of Vervins., , Thrée parts 
in four of this’ book are. not worth your 


reading, as they relate to treaties of very 
little importance’; but if ,you,fele@ the 
moft, confiderable ones, read them with 
attention, ‘and take fome-notes, it will be. 
of great, ufe, to you... Attend chiefly to, 


. thofe in. which the great powers of Europe. 


are the parties; fuch/as-the treaty of the. 
Pyren¢ées, between. France. and Spaitr;. 
the treaties of Nimeguen and: Ry{wick.: 
but, above all,.; the treaty. of. Munfter; 
fhould be moft circumftantially and mi-. 
nutely known: to you, as~almoft every 
treaty made fince has fome teference to it. 
For this, Pere Bougeant is. the beft -book- 
you can read, as it takes in the thirty years: 
war, which. preceded) that treaty. . Fhe 
treaty itfelf,, which is. made a perpetual 


law of the empire, comes. in the courfe of 


your lectures upon the Fus Publicum Im- 
heads cists i fiat 
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-), His lordfhip, in the courfe of his hifto-: 
rical remarks, proceeds next to fpeak of 
the Reformation, : 

«© You have, doubtlefs,’—fays he,— 
&¢ confidered the caufes of that great event, - 
and obferved, that difappointment and re- 
fentment had a much greater fhare.in ir, 
than a religious zeal, or an abhorrence of 
the errors and abufes of Popery. 

«¢ Luther, an Auguftin Monk, enraged 
that his order, and confequently himielf, 
had’ not the exclufive privilege of felling 
indulgences, but. that the Dominicans: 
_ were Jet into a fhare of that profitable but 
infamous trade, turns reformer, and ex- 
claims againft the abufes, the corruption, 
and the idolatry, of the church of Rome, 
- which were certainly grofs enough for him 
_ to have feen long before, but which he 
~ had at lealt acquiefced in, till what he 
called the rights, that is the profit, of his 
order, came to’be touched. It is true, 
the church of Rome furnifhed him ample — 
‘matter for complaint and ‘reformation, 
and he laid hold of it ably. . This feems™ 
to me the true caufe of that! great and 
neceflary work: but, whatever the: caufe 
was, the effect was good: and’ the’ refor- 
mation fpread: itfelf by its own truth and 
fitnefs; was conf{cientioufly received - by 
great numbers in Germany, and other 

2 countries 5 
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countries 5 and was foon afterwards mixed 
up with ‘the politics of'princes! andy as it 
always happens in religious difputes, be- 
came the fpecious covering ‘of injuftice 
and ambition. | 
“. Under ‘the pretence of crufhing He-” 
refy, as it was called, ‘the Houfe of Auttria 
meant to extend and eftablifh its power in 
the empire: as, on the other hand, many- 
Proteftant princes, under the pretence of 
extirpating idolatry, or, at leaft, of fe: 
curing toleration, meant only to enlarge’ 
their‘own dominions or privileges. Thefe 
views refpectively, among the chiefs on 
both fides, much more than true religious 
motives, continued what were called the 
religious wars, in Germany, almoft un- 
interruptedly, tilh the affairs of the two 
religions’ were finally fettled by the treaty 
of Muntter.” shh a don 
- This: account’ of the Reformation js 
fomewhat fevere, but certainly juft. He 
continues his hiftorical obfervations with 
— a.true philofophical fpirir. 
**- Were moft hiftorical events traced 
— up to thetr true’ caufes, I fear we thould 
_. mot find theai much more noble,’ nor dif. i 
interefted, than Luther’s difappointed avas . 
rice’; and therefore I look with fome con- 
tempt upon thofe refining and: fagacious 
hiftorians, who afcribe:all, even the most 
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common’ events, to fome deep. political 
caufe; whereas mankind. is made -vp of; 
’ inconfiftencies, and no man acts invariably, 
up to his predominant character. The) 
ft wife man fometimes acts weakly, and. 
the weakeft fometimes wifely.. Our jar- 
ring pafions, our,variable humours, nays . 
our. greater or lefler degree, of health, and, 
fpirits, produce fuch contradictions in our, 
conduct, that, I believe, thole are the. 
ofceneft miftaken, . who,alcribe our .ac-, 
tions to, the moft feemingly. obvious mo- 
tives: and J,am convinced, that, a light, 
fupper, a good night's fleep, and.a fine; 
morning, have fometimes made a hero, 
of the {ame man, . who, by an indigeftion, 
a reftlefs night,..and) a rainy..morning, 
would have proved.a coward. Our beft: 
conjectures, therefore, as to the. true 
{prings of a€tions, are but very uncertain 
and. the actions. themfelves. are all that 
‘we muft pretend to know from hiftory. 
That Cefar was murdered by twenty-three, 
confpirators, I make no doubt; but l very, 
‘much, doubt,, that their Jove of liberty, 
and of their.country, was their fole, or 
even. principal motive; and. dare; fay. 
that, if the truth were known, we fhould 
find: that many. other. motives, at leaft 
concurred, even in the great Brutus him- 
felf, fach as pride, envy, perfonal pique, 
i NMRA FL 3 and 
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and difappointment. Nay, I cannot help 


carrying my Pyrrhonifm ftill further, and. 


extending it often to hiftorical facts them- 
felves, at leaft to moft of the circumftances 
with which they are related; and evéry 
day’s experience confirms me in this hif- 
torical incredulity. _Do we ever hear the 
moft recent fact related exactly in the 
fame way, by the feveral people who were 
at the fame time eye-witnefles of it? No. 
One miitakes, another mifreprefents ; and 
others warp it a little to their own turn 
of mind, or private views. A man, who 
has been concerned in a tranfaction, will 
not write it fairly; and a man who has 
not, cannot. 

*¢ But, notwithftandine all this uncer- 
tainty, hiftory is not the lefs neceffary 
to be known; as the beft hiftories are 


taken for granted, and are the frequent 


fubjects both of converfation and writing. 
Though I am convinced that Cefar’s ghoft 
never appeared to Brutus, yet I thould 
be much afhamed to be ignorant of that 


fact, as related by the hiftorians of thofe 


times. ‘Thus the Pagan theology is uni- 
verfally received as matter for writing and 
converfation, though believed now by no- 
body ; and we talk of Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, é&c. as Gods, though we know, 
that, if they ever exifted at all, it was 
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only as mere mortal men. This hiftorical 
Pyrrhonifm, then, proves nothing againtt 
the ftudy and knowledge of hiftory; 
which, of all other ftudies, is the moft ne- 
ceflary, for a man who is to live in the 
world. It only points out to us, not to 
be too decifive and peremptory; and to 
be cautious how we draw inferences, for 
our own practice, from remote facts, par- 
tially or ignorantly related ; of which we 
can, at bet, but imperfectly guefs, and 
certainly not know the real motives. 

‘¢ The teftimonies of Ancient Hiftory 
muft neceffarily be weaker than thofe of 
Modern, as all teftimony grows weaker 
and ‘weaker, as it is more and mere re- 

mote from us. I would therefore advife 
you to ftudy Ancient Hiftory in general, 
as other people do; that is, not to be ig- 
norant of any of thofe faéts which are 
univerfally received, upon the faith of the 
beft hiftorians ; and, whether true or falfe, 
you have them as other people have them. 
But Modern Hiftory, I mean partictilarly 
that of the three laft centuries, is what I 
would have you apply to with the greateft 
attention and exactnefs. There the pro- 
bability of coming at the-truth is much 
greater, as the teltimonies are much more 
“recent; befides, anecdotes, memoirs, and 
| original 


original letters, often come to the aid of 
Modern Hiftory.” | 
—Senfible.that the human mind delights 
in variety, the earl of Chefterfield, inftead 
of continuing his hiftorical obfervations 
with the-regularity of a {chool-mafter, ex- 


tends that Phyrronifm .to common opi- 


nions, which he had already exercifed 
upon hiftorical facts. After obferving, 
that .a courtier, without parts or know- 


ledge, is the moft conteniptible of all be- 


ings, and, a man of parts and knowledge, 
who acquires the manners of a court, the 
moft perfect, he fays, ‘+ Tt is a trite, com- 

mon-place obfervation, that courts are the 
~ feats of falfehood and difimulation, That, 
like many, I might fay moft, common- 

lace: obfervations, is falfe. Falfehood 
and diffimulation are certainly to be found 
at courts; but where are they not to be 
found? Cottages have them, as well as 
courts; only .with,worfe manners, A 
couple of neighbouring, farmers, in a vil- 
age, will contrive and practile as many 
tricks, to over-reach eachother. at, the 
next marker, or to fupplant each other 
in the favour of the “{quire, as any two 


courtiers can do to fupplant each other 


in the favour of. their prince. Whatever 
poets may write, or fools believe, of ru- 
ral innocence and truth, and of the perfidy 
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of courts, this is undoubtedly true—that 
fhepherds and minifters are both men; 
their nature and paffions the fame, the. 
modes of them only different. 
‘© Flaving mentioned common - place 
obfervations, I will particularly caution 
‘you againft either ufing, believing, or ap- 
proving them. They are the common 
topics of witlings and coxcombs; thofe, 
who really have wit, have the utmoft 
contempt for them, and fcorn even to 
laugh at the pert things that thofe would- 
be wits fay upon fuch fubjects, 
‘© Religion is one of their favourite to- 
pics; itis all prieft-craft; and an inven- 
tion contrived and carried of by. priefts, 
of all religions, for their own power and 
profit: from this abfurd and falfe prin- 
ciple flow the common-place, infipid jokes 
and infults upon the clergy. With thefe 
people, every prieft, of every religion,. is 
either a public or a concealed unbeliever, 
drunkard, and whoremafter; whereas [ 
conceive, that priefts are extremely like 
other men, and neither the better nor the 
-worfe for wearing a gown or a furplice; 
but, if they are different from other peo- 
ple, probably it is rather on the fide of 
_ religion and morality, or at leaft decency, 
from their education and manner of life. 
: | ** Ano- 
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«© Another common topic for falfe wit, 
and cold raillery, is matrimony. Every 
man and his wife hate each other cordially, 
whatever they may pretend, in public, to 
the contrary. The hufband certainly wifhes 
his wife at the devil, and the wife cer- 
tainly cuckolds her hufband. Whereas, I 
prefume, that men and their wives neither 
love nor hate each other the more, upon 
account of the form of matrimony which 
has been faid over them. The cohabi- 
tation, indeed, which is the confequence 
of matrimony, makes them either love 
or hate more, accordingly as they refpec- 
tively deferve it; but that would be ex- 
actly the fame, between any man and 
woman, who- lived together without be- 
ing married. | 
“© Thefe, and many other common- 
place reflections upon nations, or profef- 
fions, in general (which are at leaft as 
often falfe as true) are the poor refuge of 
people who have neither wit nor invention 
of their own, but endeavour to fhine in 
company by fecond-hand finery. ‘I al- 
ways put thefe pert jackanapes’s out of 
countenance, by looking extremely grave, 
_when they expect that I fhould laugh at 
their pleafantries ; and by faying wel!, and 
fo; as if they had not done, and that the 
fting were ftill to come. This difconcerts 
M 3 them ; 
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them; as they have no refources in them- 


felves, and have but one fet of jokes to 


live upon. Men of parts are not reduced 
to thefe thifts, and have the utmoft con- 
tempt for them: they find. proper fub- 
jeGts enovgh for either ufeful or lively 


converfations ; they can be witty without — 
{atire or common-place, and ferious with- © 


out being dull. 

‘¢ The frequentation of courts, checks 
this petulancy of manners ; the good- 
breeding and circumfpection which are 


neceflary, and only to be learned there, 


correct thofe pertnefies. In courts, a ver- 
fatility of genius, and a foftnefs of man- 
ners, are abfolutely neceffary ; which 
fome people miftake for abject . flattery, 
and having no opinion,of one’s own : 


whereas it is only the decent and genteel 


manner of maintaining your own opinion, 
and poffibly of bringing other people to 
it. The manner of doing things is often 


more important than the things them- 


felves ; and the very fame thing may be- 
come either pleafing, or.offenfive, by the 
‘ manner of faying or dcing it. Materiam 
fuperabat opus, is often faid of works of 
fculpture; where, though the materials 
were valuable, as filver, gold, &c. the 
workmanfhip was {till more fo, This 
holds true, applied to manners; which 


adorn. 
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adorn whatever knowledge or parts people 
may have; and even make a greater im- 
preffion, upon nine in ten of mankind, 
than the intrinfic value of the materials. 
On the other hand, remember, that what 
Horace fays of good writing is juftly ap- 
plicable to thofe who would make a good 
figure in courts, and diftinguifh them- 
felves in the fhining parts of life; /apere 
oft principium et fons. A man, who, with- 
out a good fund of knowledge and parts, 
-adopts a court life, makes the moft ridi- 
culous figure imaginable. He is a ma- 
chine, little fuperior to the court clock ; 
and, as this points out the hours, he 
points out the frivolous employment of 
them. He is, at moft, a comment upon 
the clock; and, according to the hours 
that it ftrikes, tells you now it Is levee, 
now dinner, now fupper time, &e. 

‘© The end which I propofe by your 
education, and which (if yeu pleafe) I thail 
certainly attain, is, to unite in you all the 
knowledge of a {cholar, with the manners 
of a courtier: and to join, what is feldom 
joined in any of my countrymen, books: 
and the world, They are commonly twenty 
years old before they have fpoken to any 
body above their {choolimailer, and: the 
fellows of their college. If they happen 
to have learning, it is only Greek and Latin; 
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but not one word of modern hiftory, or 
modern languages. Thus prepared, they 
go abroad, as they call it; but, in truth, 
they ftay at home all that while; for, be- 
ing very awkward, confoundedly afhamed, 
and not {peaking the languages, they go 


into no foreign company, at leaft none — 


good; but drefs and fup with one another 
only, atthetavern, Such examples, 1am 
fure, you will not imitate, but even care- 
fully avoid, You will always take care to 
Keep the beft company in the place, where 


you are, which is the only ufe of travelling: 


and (by the way) the pleafures of a gentle- 
man are only to be found in the beft com- 
pany; for that riot which low company, 
mott falfely and impudently, call pleafure, 
is only the fenfuality ef a twine.” 

__ In illuftration of what his lordthip here 
fays, upon the abufe of foreign travelling, 


] fhall introduce a letter from a young — 
gentleman at Rome to his father in Eng-_ 


land, well known to be written by the 
jame mafterly hand. | 


““S1R, 
** In the fix weeks that I paffed at Flo- 


rence, and the week that I ttayed at Ge- 


noa, 1 never had time to write to you, 
being wholly taken up with leeing things, 
of which the moft remarkable is the fteeple 


of 
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of Pifa; itis the oddeft thing I ever faw 


in my life; it ftands all awry: I wonder | 


it does not tumble down. I met with 
great many of my cquntrymen, and we 


live together very fociably. I have been 
ae 


herenow a month; and will give you a 
account of my way of life. ere area 
great many very agreeable Enolith gentle- 
men; we are about nine or ten, as {mart 
bucks as-any in England. We conftantly 
break faft together; and then either go and 
fee fights, or drive about the outlets of 
Rome in chaifes: but the horfes. are very 
bad, and the chaifes do not follow well. 
We meet before dinner at the Enelith 
coffee-houfe; where,there is a very good 
billiard table, and vefy good company. 
From thence we go and dine together, by 
‘turns, at each other’s lodgings. Then, 
after a chearful glafs of claret (for we have 
made a fhift to get fome here) we go to. 
the coffee-houfe again; from thence to 
fupper, and fo to bed.—I do not believe 
that thefe Romans are a bit like the eld 
Romans; they area parcel of thin-gutted, | 
{nivelling, cringing dogs; and 1 verily 
believe that our fet could thrafh forty of 
‘them. We never go aniong them; it 
would not be worth while: befides, we 
none of us {peak Italian, and none of thofe 
M 5  feignors 
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feignors fpeak Enelifh ; which fhows what 
fort of fellows they are.” ~ 
* Nothing can be more happily imagined 
than this letter; and the following fhort 
account of a home-bred Englifh gentle- 
man in the prefence of his fovereign, 
which ferves to introduce the character 
of a-well-bred man, is not perhaps infe- 
rior, and is a proper addenda to what was 
{aid of courts. ‘ 

« How many men have I feen here,” 
fays his lordfhip, who, agter having had 


the full benefit of an Englifh education, 


firft at fchool, and then at the univer- 
fity; when they have been prefented to 


the King, did not- know whether they | 


{tood upon their heads or their heels ? 
If the king fpoke to them, they were an- 
nihilated; they trembled, endeavoured to 
put their hands in their pockets and miffed 
them, let their hats fall, and were afhamed 
to take them up; and, in fhort, put them- 
felves in every attitude but the right, that 
is, the eafy and natural one—The cha- 
racteriftic of a well-bred man is, to con- 
verfe with his inferiors without infolence, 
and with his fuperiors with refpect, and 
with eafe, He talks to kings, without 
concern; he trifles with women of the 
firft condition, with familiarity, gaiety,’ 
| but - 
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but refpect; and converfes with his‘equals, 
whether he is acquainted with them or 
not, upon general common topics, that 
are not, however, quite frivolous, without 
the leaft concern of mind, or awk wardnefs: 
of body: neither of which can appear to 
advantage, but when they are perfely 
eafy.” i 

His lordfhip refumes his hiftorical ob- 
fervations thus; , 

““ There are many great events in hit 
tory, which, when once they are over, 
leave things in the fituation in which they 
found them. As for inftance, the late 
war, 17413 which, excepting the eftab- 
lifhment in Italy for Don Philip, leaves 
things pretty much in fate quo; a mutual 
reftitution of all acquifitions being ftipu- 


lated by the preliminaries of the peace. 


Such events undoubtedly deferve your no- 
tice, but yet not fo minutely as thofe, 
which are not only important in them- 
felves, but equally (or it may be more) 
important by their confequences too: of 
this latter fort were, the progrefs of the 
chriftian religion in Europe; the invafion 
of the Goths; ‘the divifion of the Roman 
empire into weftern and eaftern; the ef- 
tablifhment and rapid progrefs of Ma- 
hometanifin ; and, laftly, the reformation: 
all which events produced the. greatett 
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changes in the affairs of Europe, and to 
ene or other of which, the prefent fitu- 
ation of all the parts of it is to be traced 
up. | 
«¢ Next to thefe, are thofe events which 
more immediately affect particular ftates 
and kingdoms, and which are reckoned. 
merely local, though their influence may, 
and indeed very often does, indireétly, 
extend itfelf further; fuch as civil wars, 
and revolutions, from which a total 
change in the form of government fre- 
quently flows. The civil wars in Eng- 
land, in the reign of king Charles J. pro- 
duced an intire change of the govern- 
ment here, from a limited monarchy to a 
commonwealth, at firft, and afterwards 
to abfolute power, ufurped by Cromwell, 
under the pretence of protection, and the 
title of protector. 
“© The revolution, in 1688, inftead of 
changing, preferved our form of govern- 
ment; which king James II. intended 
to fubvert, and eftablith abfolute power 
in the crown. a eet 
‘© Thefeare the two great epochas in 
our Englith hiftory, which I recommend 
to your particular attention. | 
‘© The league formed by the houfe of 
Guife, and fomented by the artifices of 
Spain, is a moft material part of the 
| _ hiftory 
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hiftory of France. The foundation of it 


was laid in the reign of Henry IL but the 
fuperftru€ture was carried on through the 
fucceffive reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. 


~and Henry IiL. till at lat it was crufhed, 


partly by the arms, but more by the 
apoftacy, of Henry lV. 
-<¢ In Germany, great events have been — 
frequent, by which the Imperial dignity 
has always either gotten or loft: and fo 
far they have affected the conftitution of 
the empire. The houfe of Auftria kept 
that dignity to itfelf for near two hun- 
dred years, during which time it was al- 
ways attempting to extend its power, by 
incroaching upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the other ftates of the empire ; 
till, at the end of the bellum | tricennale, 
the treaty of Munfter, of which France is © 
guarantee, fixed the refpective claims. 

‘© Italy has. been conftantly torn to 
pieces, from the time of the Goths, by 
the popes and the anti-popes, feverally 
fupported by other great powers of Eu- 
rope, more as their intereft than as their 
religion led them. By the pretenfions 
alfo of France, and the houfe of Auftria, 
upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milanefe ; 
not to mention the various leffer caufes of 


-f{quabbles there, for the little ftates, fuch 
* as Ferrara, Parma, Montferrat, &c. 
66 
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_“* The popes, till lately, have always 
taken a confiderable part, and had great 
influence in the affairs of Europe: their 
<excommunications bulls, and indulgences, 
ftood inflead of armies, in the times of 
ignorance and bigotry; but now, that 
mankind is better-informed, the {piritual 
authority of the Pope is not only lefs re- 
garded, but even deipifed. by the Gatho- 


lic princes themfelves; and his Holinefs 


is actually Nttle more than bifhop of Rome, 
with large temporalities ; which he is not 
likely to keep longer than till the other 
greater powers in Italy fhall find their 
conveniency in taking them from him. 
Among the modern popes, Leo the Xth, 
Alexander the Vith, and Sixtus Quintus, 
deferve your particular notice. The firft, 


among other things, fot his own learn-. 


ing and tafte, and for his encouragement 
of the reviving arts and fciences in Italy. 
Under his protection, the Greek and Latin 
Claffics were moft excellently tranflated 
into Italian ; painting flourifhed and ar- 
rived at its perfection ; and fculpture came 
fo near the ancients, that the works of 
his time, both in marblé and bronze, are 
now called Antico-Moderno. | 

‘« Alexander the Vith, together with 
his natural fon, Cefar Borgia, was famous 
for his wickednefs ;-in which he, and his 
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fon too, furpaffed allimagination. Their 
lives are well worth your reading. They 
were poifoned, themielves, by the poifon- 
-ed wine which they had prepared for 
others: the father died of it, but Cefar 
recovered. 

s¢ Sixius the Vth-was the fon of a 
fwineherd ; and raifed. himfelf to the . 
popedom by his abilities: he was a great / 
knave, but an able anda fingular one.” ~ 
He concludes his obfervations on ge- 
-neral hiftory with the following judicious 
reflection and advice. 

‘© Many great readers load their me- 
mories, without exercifing their judgments; 
and make lumber-rooms of their heads, 
inftead of furnifhing them ufefully: faéts 
are heaped upon facts, without order or 
diftin@tion, and may juftly be faid to 
compofe that 


Rudis ind geftaque moles 
Quem dixere chaos. 


Take nothing for granted, upon the bare. 
authority of the author; but weigh and 
confider, in your own mind, the proba- 
bility of the facts, and the juftnefs of the _ 
reflections, Confule different authors upon 
the fame facts, and form your opinion 
upon the greater or lefitr degree of pro- 
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bability arifing from the whole; which, 
in'my mind is the utmott f{tretch of hifto- 


rical faith: certainty (I fear) not being 


to be found. ,_ When an hiftorian pretends 
to give you the caufes and motives of 
events, compare thofe caufes and motives 
with the characters and interefts of the 
parties concerned, and judge for your- 
felf, whether they correfpond or not. Con- 
fider whether you cannot affign oihers 
more probable ; and in that examination, 


- do not defpife fome very mean and triflin 
p ng 


caufes of the actions of great men: for 
fo various and inconfiftent is human na-— 
ture, fo ftrong and fo changeable are our 
paffions, fo fluctuating aré our wills, and 
fo much are our minds influenced by the 
accidents of our bodies, that every man 
is more the man of the day, than a re- 
gular and confequential character.” 

From general hiftory, bis lordfhip paf- 
{es to the hiftory of the Religious and Mi- 
litary Orders. 

“© You will do well,”’—fays he,—‘* to 
have a general notion of all the religious 
and military orders of Europe, ancient 
and modern; both as they are frequently: 
the fubj ts of converfation, and as they 


‘are more ot lefS interwoven with the hif- 


tories of thofe times. Witnefs the Teu- 


tonic Order, which, as foon as.it gained: 
firength, 
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ftrength, began its unjuft depredations in ° 
Germany, and acquired fuch confider- 
able poffeffions there ; and the Order of 
Maltha alfo, which continues to this day 
its piracies upon the Infidels.- Befides, 
one can go into no company in Germany, 
without running again{t Monfieur le Che- 
vailer, or Monfieur le Commandeur de l’ Ordre 
Teutonique. tis the fame in all the other 
_ parts of Europe, with regard to the Order 
of Maltha ; where you never go into 
company without meeting two or three 
Chevaliers, or Commandeurs, who talk of 
their. preuves, their /angues, their caravanes, 
€Sc. all which things 1 am fure you: 
would not willingly be ignorant of. On 
the other hand, I do not mean that you 
_fhould have a profound and minute know- 
ledge of thefe matters, which are of a 
nature that a general knowledge of them 
is fully fufficient. I would not recom- 
mend to you to read Abbé Vertot’s Hit- 
tory of the Order of Maltha, in four 
quarto volumes; that would be employ- 
ing a great deal of good time very ill. 
But I would have you know the founda- 
tions, the objects, the Infignia, and the 
fhort general hiftory of them all. ! 

** As for the ancient religious military 
Orders, which were chiefly founded in 
the eleventh and tweifth centuries; fuch 
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as Maltha, the Teutonic, the Knights 
Templars, &c. the injuftice and the wick- 
ednefs of thofe eftablifhments cannot, I 
am fure, have efcaped your obfervation. 
Their pious object was, to take away, by 
force, other people’s property; and to 
maflacre the proprietors themfelves, if 
they refufed to give up that property, and 
adopt the opinions of thefe invaders. What 
right or pretence had. thefe confederated 
Chriftians of Hurope to the Holy Land ? 
Let them produce their grant of it in the 
Bible? Will they fay, that the Saracens 
had pofleficd themfelves of it by force; 
and that, confequently, they had the fame 
right. Is it lawful then to ftea]l goods, 
becaufe they were ftolen before? Surely 
net. The truth is, that the wickednefs 
of many, and the weaknefs of more, in 

thofe ages of ignorance and fuperftition, 
concurred to form thofe flagitious con-° 
{piracies againft the lives and properties 
of unoffending people. The Pope fanc- 
tified the villany, and annexed the pardon 
of fins. to the perpetration of it.. This 
gave rife to the croifadoes, and carried 
fuch {warms of people from Europe to 
the conquefts of the Holy Land.. Peter 
the Fiermit, an active and ambitious prieft, 
by his indefatigable pains, was the im- 
mediate author of the Grft croifade ; 
; kings, 
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kings, princes, all profeflions and charac- \ 


ters united, from different motives, in 
this great undertaking, as every fenti- 
ment, except true religion and morality, 


invited to it. The. ambitious hoped for | 


kingdoms ; the greedy and the neceflitous 


for plunder; and fome were enthufiafts. 


enough to hope for falvation, by the def- 
truction of a confiderable number of 


their fellow-creatures, who had done them ~ 


no injury. IT cannot omit, upon this oc- 


cafion, telling you, that the Kaftern em- © 


perors at Conftantinople, (who, as Chrifs 
‘tians, were obliged, at leaft, to feem to 
favour thefe expeditions) feeing the im- 
menfe numbers of the Croi/ez, and fear- 
ing that the Weftern Empire might have 
fome mind to the Eattern Empire too, if 
it fucceeded againft the Infidels, as “appe- 
tit vient en mangeant, thefe Eaftern em- 
perors, very honeftly, poifoned the waters 
where the Croifez were to pafs, and fo 
- deftroyed infinite numbers of them. 


“© The later orders of knighthood ;. 


fach as the Garter in England; the Ele- 
phant in Denmark ; the Golden Fleece in 
Burgundy ; the St. Efprir, St. Michel, St. 
Louis, and St. Lazare, in France, &c. 


are of a very different nature and infti- - 


‘tution. They were either the invitations 


to, or the rewards of, brave actions, 19 
fair 
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fair war, and are now rather the decora-. 


tions of the favour of the prince, than the 
proofs of the merit of the tubje&. How- 
ever, they are worth your inquiries to a 
certain degree; and converfation will give 
you frequent opportunities for them. 
Wherever you are, I would advife you to 
inquire into the refpective Orders of that 
country, and to write down a fhort ac- 
count of them. For example; while 
you are in Saxony, get an account of 
L’ Aigle Blanc, and of what other Orders 
there may be, either Polifh or Saxon; 
and, when you fhall be at Berlin, inform 
yourlelf of the three Orders there, ? Aigle 
Noir, la Générofité, et le Vrai Mérite, which 
are the only ones, that I know of, there, 
But whenever you meet with frageling 
ribbands and ftars, as you will with a 
thoufand in Germany, do not fail to in- 
quire what they are, and to take a minute 
of them in your memorandum-book : for 
it is a fort of knowledge that cofts little 
to acquire, and yet is of fome ufe. Young 
psople have frequently an incurioufnefs 
about them, arifing either from lazinefs, 
or a contempt of the obje@, which de- 
prives them of feveral fuch little parts of 
knowledge, that they afterwards with they 
had acquired. If you will put conver- 
fation to profit, great knowledge may be 

| gained 
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gained by it; and is it not better (fince it 
is full as eafy) to turn it upon ufeful, than 
upon ufelefs fubjects ? People always talk 
belt upon what they know moft, and it 
is both pleafing them; and improving 


one’s-felf, to put them upon that fubject, - 
With people of a particular profeffion, or 


of a diftinguifhed eminency in any branch 
of learning, one is not at a lofs: but 
with thofe, whether men or women, who 
properly conftitute what is called the deau 
monde, one mutt not chufe deep fubjeéts, 
nor hope to get any knowledge above 


that of orders, ranks, families, and court-. 


anecdotes; which are therefore the proper 
(and not altogether ufelels) fubjeéts of 
that kind of ¢onverfation.” 

he tranfition was now eafy to company 
and the world, fubjeéts upon which his 


lordfhip always fhines, and which he very . 


juftly confiders as of more importance to 
a gentleman, than all other knowledge. 

‘* Pleafing in company,” obferves he, 
** 4s the only way of being pleafed in it 
yourfelf. Senfe and knowledge are the 


firft and neceffary foundations for pleafing © 


in company; but they will by no means 


do alone, and they will never be perfectly 


welcome, if they are not accompanied 
with manners and attentions. You will 
beft acquire thefe by frequenting the 
5 companies 
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companies of people of fafhion ; but then 
you mutt refolve to acquire them, in thofe 
companies, by proper care and obferva- 
tion; for I have known people, who, 
though they have frequented good com- 
pany all their life-time, have done it in 
fo inattentive and unobferving a manner, 
as to be never the better for it, and to 
remain as difagreeable, as awkward, and 
as vulgar, as if they had never feen any 
perfon of fafhion. When you go into 
good company (by good company is meant 
the- people of the. firft fafhion of the 
place) obferve carefully their turn, their 
manners, their addrefs ; and conform your 
own to them. But this is notall neither : 
go deeper ftill; obferve their characters, 
and pry, as far as you Can, into both - 
their hearts and their heads. Seek for 
their particular merit, their predominant 
paffion, or their prevailing weaknefs; and 
you will then know what to bait your 
Kook with, to catch them. Man is a 
compofition of fo many, and fuch various 
ingredients, that it requires both time 
and care to analyfe him: for though we 
have, all, the fame ingredients in our ge- 
neral compofition, as reafon, will, paffions, 
and appetites; yet the different propor- 
tiors and combinations of them, in each 


sndividual, produce that infinite variety 
of 
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of chatacters, which, in fome particular 


or other, diftinguifhes every individual 


from another. Reafon ought to direct 
the whole, but feldom does: and he who 
addreffes himfelf fingly to another man’s 
reafon, without endeavouring to enpage 
his heart in his intereft alfo, is ‘no more 
likely to fucceed, than a man who fhould 
apply only to a king’s nominal minifter, 
and neglect his favourite. i 

** I will recommend to your attentive 
perufal, now that you are going into the 


world, two books, which will. let you as: 
_ much into the chara@ters of men, as books 


can do. I mean, Les Réflexions Morales 
de Monfieur de la Rochefoucault, and-Les 
Caraéiéres de La Bruyere: but remember, 


at the fame time, that I only recommend 


them to you as the beft general maps, to 
aflift you in your journey, and not as 
marking out every particular turning and 
winding that you will meet with. There, 


your own fagacity. and obfervation mutt © 


come to their aid. La Rochefoucault IS, 


‘T know, blamed, but I think without 


reafon, for deriving all our a@ions from 
the fource of felf love. For my own part, 
I fce a great deal of truth, and no harm 
at all, in that opinion. It is certain, 


that we feek our own happinefs in every - 


_ thing we do; and it is as certain, that 


4, - WE 
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we can only find it in doing well, and, in 
conforming all our actions to the rule of 
right reafon, which is the great law of 
nature. It is only a miftaken felf-love 
that is a blameable motive, when we take 
the immediate and indifcriminate grati- 
cation of a paffion, or appetite, for real 
happinefs. But am I blameable, if I do 
a good action, upon account of the hap- 
pinefs which that honeft confcioufnefs will 
give me? Surely not. On the contrary, 
that pleafing confcioufnefs is a proof of 
my virtue. The reflection, which is the © 
moft cenfured in Monfieur de la Roche- 
foucault’s book, as a very ill-natured one, 
is this; On trouve dans le malbeur de fon 
meilleur ami, quelque chofe qui ne deplatt pas. 
And why not? Why may [ not feel a 
very tender and real concern for the mif- 
fortune of my friend, and yet at the fame 
time feel a pleafing confcioufnefs at hav- 
ing difcharged my duty to him, by com- 
forting and affifting him to the utmoft 
of my power in that misfortune ? 

This is not a proper folution of Roches 
foucault’s maxim ; which plainly intimates, 
that we find fomething which fecretly pleafes 

us, gus ne deplait pas, dans le malheur de 
fon meileur amt, \n contemplating the msfor- 
tune of our bef friend, not in reflecting, as 
his lordfhip fuppofes, on our own friendly 
. conduct 
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condué? towards him while in diftrefs. If 
we have fuch a feeling, as I hope we have 
not, it muft therefore arife from a very un- 
generous fource, | 
“« The characters of La Bruyere,” adds 
he, “‘ are pictures from the life; moft ofthem. 
finely drawn, and highly coloured. Furnifh 
your mind with them firft; and when you 
meet with their likenefs, as you will every 
day, they will ftrike you the more. You 
will compare every feature with the ori- 
ginal; and both willreciprocally helpyou to 
difcover the beauties and the blemifhes.” 
- The following obfervations on women 
are entirely confiftent with what his lord- 
fhip has already faid of the fex, only more 


particular; and, though there is cer- 


tainly a good deal of truth in them, I 
cannot help thinking them by much tco 
fevere: for there are many women pof- 
feffed of real pood-fenfe, and fome who 
are as conliftent in their conduét as the 
moft folid of our fex can pretend to be. 
_ ** As women are a confiderable, or at 
Jeaft a pretty numerous part of company ; 
and as their fuffrages go a great way to- 
wards eftablifhing a man’s chara@ter, in 
the fafhionable part of the world, (which 
18 Of great importance to the fortune and 
figure he propofes to make in it) it is ne- 
ceflary to pleafe them. I will therefore, 
Vo... N upon 
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upen this fubjeét, let you into certain 
arcanas, that will be very ufeful for you 
to know, but which you muft, with the 
utmoft care, conceal ; and never feem to 
know. Women, then, are only children 
of a larger growth; they have an enter- 
taining tattle, and fometimes wit; but 
for folid reafoning, good fenfe, I never 
in my life knew one that had it, or who 
reafoned or acted confequentially for four- 
and-twenty hours together. Some little 
paffion or humour always breaks in upon 
their beft refolutions, Their beauty neg- 
lected, or controvered, their age in- 
creafed, or their fuppofed underftandings 
depreciated, inftantly kindles their little 
paffions, and overturns any fyftem of con- 
fequential conduét, that, in their moft 
reafonable moments, they might have | 
been capable of forming. A man of 

fenfe only trifles with them, plays with 
them, humours and flatters them, as he 
does with a fprightly, forward child; 
but he neither confults them about, nor 
-trufts them with, ferious matters; though 
he often makes them believe that he does 
both ; which isthe thing in the world they 
are proud of; for they love mightily to 
be dabbling in bufinefs (which, by the 
way, they always fpoil,) and being juftly 
-diftruftful, that men in general look upon 
them in a trifling light, they almoft adore 
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that man, who talks more ferioufly to 
them, and who feems to confult and truft 
them: I fay, who feems ; for weak men 
really do, but wife ones only feem to do 
it. No flattery is either too high or too 
low for them. They will greedily fwal- 
low the higheft, and gratefully accept of 
the loweft; and you may fafely flatter 
any woman, from_ her underftanding, 
down to the exquifite tafte of her fan. 
Women, who are either indifputably beau- 
tiful, or indifputably ugly, are beft flat- 
tered upon the {core of their underftand- 
ings: but thofe who are in a ftate of 
mediocrity, are beft flattered upon their 
beauty, or at leaft their graces ; for every 
woman, who is not abfolutely ugly, 
thinks herfelf handfome ; but not hearing 
often that fhe is fo, is the more grateful, 
and the more obliged to the few who 
tell her fo: whereas a decided and con- 
{cious beauty looks upon every tribute, 
_ paid to her beauty, only as her due; but 
wants to fhine, and to be confidered on 
the fide of her underftanding : and a 
woman, who is ugly enough to know that 
fhe is fo, knows that fhe‘ has nothing 
deft for it but her underftanding, which 
4s, confequently (and probably in more 
fenfes than one) her weak fide. But 
thefe are fecrets, which you muft keep 
N 2 invio- 
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inviolably, if you would not, like Or- 
pheus, be torn to pieces by the whole 
fex.: on the contrary, a man, who thinks 
of living in the great world, muft be gal- 
lant, polite, and attentive to pleafe the 
women. They have, from the weaknefs 
of men, more or lefs influence in all 
courts: they abfolutely ftamp every man’s 
character in the beau monde, and make it 
either current, or cry it down, and ftop 
it in payments. It is, therefore, abfo- 
lutely neceffary to manage, pleafe, and 


flatter them; and never to difcover the - 


leaft marks of contempt, which is what 
they never forgive: but in this they are 
not fingular, for it is the fame with men ; 
who will much fooner forgive an injuftice 
than an infult. Every man is not am- 
bitious, or covetous, or. paffionate; but 
every man has pride enough in his com- 
pofition to feel and refent the leaft flight 
and contempt. Remember,’ therefore, 
moft carefully to conceal your contempt, 
however juft, wherever you would not 
make an implacable enemy. _ Men are 
much more unwilling to have their weak- 
neffes and their imperfections known, 
than their crimes; and, if you hint toa 
man, that you think him filly, ignorant, 
or even ill-bred, or awkward, he will 
hate you more, and longer, than if you tell 
him, plainly, that youthink him a rogue. 
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- ** Never yield to that temptation, which, 
to moft young men, is very ftrong, of 
expofing other people’s weaknefles and 
infirmities, for the fake either of divert-. 
ing the company, or of fhowing your 
Own fuperiority. You may get the laugh 
On your fide by it, for the prefent; but 
you will make enemies by it for ever ; 
and even thofe who laugh with you then, 
will, upon reflection, fear, and confe- 
quently hate you: befides thar, it is ill- 
natured ; and that a good hearr defires 
rather to conceal, than expofe, other peo- 


ple’s weakneilés or misfortunes. If you 


have wit, ufe it to pleafe, and not to 
burt: you may thine, like the fun in thé 
temperate zones, without fcorching. Here 
it is wifhed for; under the line it is 
dreaded.” | | 

Thefe reflections upon men and man- 
ners, lead his lordthip into a more par- 
ticular confideration of company, and the 
manner of behaving in it. : 

‘© To keep good company,” — con- 
tinues he,—* efpecially at your firft fetting 
out, is the way to receive good impret 
fions. If you afk me what 1 mean by 
good company, I: will confefs to you, 
that it is pretty difficule to define ; but I 


will endeavour to make you underftand 


it as well as I can. 3 bs 
Nog 0 Game 
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«Good company, is not what refpective 


, fets of company are pleafed either to call 


or think themfelves ; but it is that com- 
pany which all the people of the place 
call, and acknowledge to be, good com- 


pany, notwithftanding fome objections 


which they may form to fome of the in- 
dividuals who compofe it. It confifts 
ehiefly (but by no means without excep- 
tion) of people of confiderable birth, rank, 
and character: for people of neither birth 
nor rank, are frequently, and very juftly, 
admitted into it, if diftinguifhed by any | 
peculiar merit, or eminency in any liberal 
art or fcience. In this fafhionable good 
company, the beft manners, and the beft 
Janguage, of the place are moft unquef- 
tionably to be learnc: for they eftablith, 
and give the tone to both; which are there- 
fore called the Janguage and manners of 
good company, there being no legal tri- 
bunal to aicertain either.” 

He profecutes his fubject thus, with 
preat dilcernment and accuracy. 

‘¢ Having pointed our what fort of 


company you fhould keep, I will now 


give you fome-rules for your conduét in 
it; rules which my own experience and 
ebfervation enable me to lay down, and 
communicate to you, with fome degree 
cf confidence. | } 

“Talk 
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© Talk often, but-never long; in that: 


cafe, if you do not pleafe, at leaft you are 
{ure not to tire your hearers. Pay your 
own reckoning, but do not treat the 
whole company; this being one of the 
very few cafes in which people do not 
care to be treated, every one being fully 


convinced that he has wherewithal to: 


ay. 
‘¢ Tell ftories very feldom, and, ab- 


 folutely, never but where they are very 
ys y y 


apt, and very fhort. Omit every cir- 
eumftance that is not material, and be- 


~ware of digreffions. To have frequent 


recourfe to narrative, betrays great want 
of imagination. ) ar 
*¢ Never hold any body by the button, 


or the hand, in order to be heared out; 


for, if people are not willing to hear you, 
you had much better hold your tongue 
than them. 

“* Moft long talkers fingle out fome one 
unfortunate man in company (commonly 
him whom they obferve to be the moft 
filent) or their next neighbour, to whifper, 


or at leaft, in a half voice, to convey a 


continuity of words to. This is exceffive- 
ly ill-bred, and, in fome degree, a fraud ; 
converfation-flock being a joint and coms 
mon property. But, on the other hand, 
ix one, of thefe unmerciful talkers lays 
N 4 hold 
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hold of you, hear him with patience, (and 
at leaft feeming attention) if he is worth 
obliging ; for nothing will oblige him 
nore than a patient hearing, as nothing 
would hurt him more, than either to leave 
him in the midft of his difcourfe, or to 
difcover your impatience under your af- 
fiction. : | ; 

* Take, rather than give, the tone of 
the company you are in. If you have 
parts you will fhow them, more or leis, 
upon every fubject ; and if you have not, — 
you had better talk fillily upon a fubject 
of other people’s, than of your own 
chufing. — | 

‘© Avoid, as much as you can, in mixed 
companies, argumentative, polemical con- 
_verfations 3 which, though they fhould 
not, yet certainly do, indifpofe, for a 
time, the contending parties towards each 
other: and, if the controverfy grows 
warm and noify, endeavour to put an end 
to it, by fome genteel levity or joke. I 
quieted fuch a converfation-hubbub once, 
by reprefenting to them, thar, though T 
was perfuaded’ none there prefent would 
repeat, out’ of company, what paffed in 
it, yet | could not anfwer-for the difcre- 
tion of the pafféngers in the ftreet, who 
mutt neceffarily hear all that was frid. 
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«¢ Above all things, and upon all oc- 
cafions, avoid fpeaking of yourfelf, if it 


be poffible. Such is the natural pride and 


vanity of our hearts, that it perpetually 
breaks out, even in people of the belt 


_ parts, in all the various modes and figures 


of the egotifm: -= "+ . 

‘© Take care never to feem dark and 
myfterious ; which is not only a very un- 
amiable charaéter, but a very fufpicious 
one too: if you feem myfterious with 
others, they will be really fo with you, 
and you will know‘nothing. “Fhe height 
of abilities is, to have volto fciolto, and 


-penfieri firetti; that is, a frank, open, and 
-ingenuous exterior, with a prudent and_ 


referved interior: to be upon your own 


guard, and yet, by a feeming natural 


opennefs, to put people off of theirs. De-». 
pend upon it, nine in ten of every com- 
pany that you are in, will avai) them- 
felves of every indifcreet and unguarded, 
expreffion of yours, if ‘they can turn, it, | 
to their own advantage. ~A prudent re- © 
ferve is therefore as neceffary, as a feem- 
ing opennefs is prudent. Always look 
people in the face when you {peak to 
them ; the not doing it is thought to im- 
ply confcious guilt; befides, that you 
lofe the advantage of obferving, by their 


“countenances, what impreffion your dif- 


courfe 
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ourfe makes upon them. In order te 
_ know people’s real fentiments, I truft 
/ much more to my eyes than to my ears ; 
for they can fay whatever they have a 
mind I fhould hear; but they can feldom 
‘\ help looking, what they have no inten- 
tion that I fhould know. 

** Mimickry, which is the common 
and favourite amufement of little, low 
minds, is in the utmoft contempt with 
great ones. It is the loweft and moft il- 
liberal of all buffoonery.. Pray, neither 
practife it yourfelf, nor applaud it in 
others. Befides that, the perfon mimicked 
is infulted; and, as! have often obferved 
to you before, an infule is never for- 
given. , Wate 
‘* I need not (I believe) advife you to 
adapt your converfation to the people you 
are converfing with: for I fuppofe you 
would not, without this caution, have 
talked upon the fame fubject, and in the 
fame manner, to a minifter of ftate, a 
bifhop, a philofopher, a captain, anda 
woman. A man of the world muft, like 
the cameleon, be able to take every dif- 
ferent hue ; which is by no means a cri- 
minal or abject, but a neceffary complai- 
fance, for it relates only to manners, and 
not to morals,” ibe: 
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To thefe reflections on company and 
converfation, his lordthip adds an allegory, 
and an example, with which I fhall con- 
clude this chapter, and the fecond part 
of the Syftem of Education. 

“¢ Whatever I fee, or whatever I hear,” 
fays he, ‘* my firft confideration is, whe- 
ther it can, in any way, be ufeful to you. 
As a proof of this, ] went accidentally, 
the other day, into a print-fhop; where, 


among many others, I found one print 


from a famous defign of Carlo Maratti, 
who died about thirty years ago, and was 
the laft eminent painter in Europe: the 


fubject is, if Studio del Difegno; or, the 


School of Drawing. An old man, fup- 
pofed to be the matter, points to his {cho- 
Jars, who are varioufly employed in per- 


pective, geometry, and the obfervation 


of the ftatues of antiquity. With regard 
to perfpective, of which there are fonte 
little fpecimens; he has wrote, Tanto che 
bafii, that is, As much as is fufficient 5 with 
regard to geometry, Tanto che bafti again ; 


with regard to the contemplation of the 


ancient ftatues, there is written, Non mai 
a bafianza ; There never can be enough, 
But, in the clouds, at top of the piece, 
are reprefented the three Graces; with 
this juft fentence written over them, Senza 
di not ogni fatica é vana; that is, Without 
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us, all labour is vain, This, every body 
allows to be true, in painting ; but all 
people do not feem to confider, as 1 hope 


-you will, that this truth is full as ap-— 


plicable to every other art or fcience; in- 
deed to every thing that is tobe faid or 
done. I will fend you the print itflf; 
and-I will advife you to make the fame- 
ufe of it, that the Roman Catholics fay 
they do of the pictures and images of 
their faints; ‘which is, only to remind 
them of thofe: for the adoration they dif- 
claim. Nay, I will go farther, and, as 
the tranfition from popery to paganifm 
is fhort and eafy, I will claffically and po- 
etically advife you to invoke, and facri- 
fice to them every day, and all the day. 

‘“¢ Ite muft be owned, that the Graces 
do not feem to be natives of Great Bri- 
tain; and, I doubt, the beft of us, here, - 
have more of the rough than the polifhed 
diamond, © Since barbarifm drove them 
out/of Greece and Roine, they feem to 
have taken refuge in France, where their 
temples are numerous, and their worfhip 
the eftablifhed one. Examine ycurlelf 
ferioufly, why fuch and fuch people pleafe 
and engage you, more than fuch and 
fuch others, of equal merit; and you 
will always find, that it is becaufe the 
former have the graces, and the latter 

i not. 
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not. I have known many a woman, with 
an exact fhape, and a fymmetrical af- 
femblage of beautiful features, pleafe no- 
body; while others, with very nioderate 
fhapes and features, have charmed every 
body. Why? Becaufe Venus will not 
charm fo much, without her attendant 
graces, as they will without her. Amono 
men, how often have I feen the moft {o- 
lid merit and knowledge negleGted, un- 
welcome, or even rejected, tor want of 
them? While flimfy parts, little know- 
ledge, and Jefs merit, introduced by the 
graces, have been received, cherifhed, and 


-admired. Even virtue, which is moral 


beauty, wants fome of is charms, if un- 
accompanied by them. 

** Of all the men that ever I knew in 
my life, (and I knew him extremely well) 
the late duke of Marlborough pofleffed 
the graces in the higheft degree;-not to 
fay engroffed them; and indeed he got 
the moft by them; for I will venture 
(contrary to the cuftom of profound hif- 
torians, who always affign deep caufes 
for great events) to afcribe the better half 
of the duke of Marlborough’s greatnefg 
and riches to thofe graces. He was emi- 
nently illiterate; wrote bad Englifh, and 


fpelled it ftill worfe. He had no hare of 


what is commonly calied paris; that is, 
| he 
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he had no brightnefs, nothing fhining in 
his genius. He had, moft undoubtedly, 
an excellent good plain underftanding, 
with found judgment. But thefe, alone, _ 
would probably have raifed him but 
fomething higher than they found him; 
which was page to king James the Se- 
cond’s queen. There the graces protected 
and promoted him; for, while he was an 
enfign of the guards, the dutchefs of 
Cleveland, then favourite miftrefs to king 
Charles the IId, {truck by thofe very 
graces, gave him five thoufand pounds ; 
with. which he immediately bought an 
annuity for his life, of five hundred pounds 
a year, of my grandfather, Halifax ; 
which was the foundation of his fubfes 
quent fortune. His figure was beautiful; 
but his manner was irrefiftible, by either 
man or woman. It was by this engaging, 
graceful manner, that he was enabled, 
during all his war, to connect the various _ 
and jarring powers of the grand alliance, 
and to carry them onto the main object 
of the war, notwithftanding their private 
and feparate views, jealoufies, and wrong- 
headedneffes. Whatever court he went 
to, (and he was often obliged’to go him- 
felf to fome refly and refractory ones) he 
as conftantly prevailed, and brought them 
into his meafures. The Penfionary Hein- 
) Tee us, 
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fius, a venerable old minifter, grown grey 
in bufinefs, and who had governed the 


Republic of the United Provinces for more 


than forty years, was abfolutely governed 
by the duke of Marlborough, as that 
Republic feels to this day. He was al- 


Ways cool ; and nobody ever obferved the 


Jeaft variation in his countenance: he 
could refufe more gracefully than other 
people could grant; and thofe who went 
away from him the moft diflatished, as 
to the fubftance of their bufinefs, were 
yet perfonally charmed with him, and, in’ 
fome degree, comforted by his manner. 


‘With all his gentlenefs and gracefulnefs, 
no man living was more confcious of 
his fituation, nor maintained his dignity 


better, La 
_“ With the fhare of knowledge which 
you have already gotten, and with the 


Much greater, which, I hope, you will 


foon acquire, what may you not expect 
to arrive at, if you join all thefe eraces 
to it? In your deftination particularly 
[that of a foreign minifter] they are, in 
truth, half your bufinefs ; for, if you can 
once gain the affections, as well as the 


_ efteem of the prince or minifter of the 


court to which you-are fent, I will an- 
{wer for it, that will efleGtually do the 


bafinels of the court that fent you; other- 


wife, 


bed ‘i: Med Pa | 

wife, itis up-hill work.—Do not miftake, 
- and think, that thefe graces, which I fo 
often and fo earneftly recommend to you, 
fhould only accompany important tran- 
{aétions, and be worn only /es jours de 
gala: no; they fhould, if. poffible, ac- 
company every, the leaft, thing thapyou 
do or fay; for, if you negleét them in - 
little things, they will leave you in great 
ones. i fhould, for inftance, be extreme- 
ly concerned to fee you even drink a‘cup 
of cofice ungracefully, and flop yourfelf 
with it, by your awkward manner. of. 
holding it; nor fhould I like to fee your 
coat buttoned, or your fhoes buckled 
awry. But I fhould be outrageous, if I 
heard you mutter your words unintelli- 
gibly, ftammer in your fpeech, or hefi- 
tate, mifplace, and miftake in your nar- 
rations: and I fhould run away from you, 
with greater rapidity, if poffible, than I 
fhould, now, run to embrace you, if I 
found you deftitute of all thofe graces, 
which | have fet my. heart upon their 
making you one day, omnibus ornatum 
exceljere rebus.” 


Eno of Vou 1. 
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